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This  laboratory  experiment  investigated  the  effect  of  interpersonal 
orientation,  past/present  task  dimensions  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  newcomers  to  incumbent  group  members.  The  experiment  required  three 
hours  so  as  to  allow  for  group  development.  The  experiment  was  divided 
into  three  one  hour  sessions  wherein  three  randomly  selected  subjects 
were  assigned  to  a group  and  exclusively  solved  either  structured  or 
unstructured  tasks.  Sessions  one  and  two  culminated  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Fiedler's  Group  Atmosphere  Scale  and  a Task  Satisfaction  Scale. 
Session  three  concluded  with  the  administration  of  the  Group  Atmosphere 
Scale,  Task  Satisfaction  Scale,  a manipulation  check,  separate  question- 
naires for  experimental  and  control  subjects  and  debriefing. 
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Two  hundred  sixty-four  male  subjects  participated  in  the  experiment. 
Prior  to  conducting  this  experiment,  Fiedler's  Least  Preferred  Co-Worker 
Scale  was  administered  in  order  to  classify  subjects  as  task-  or  person- 
oriented. 

The  experimental  design  implemented  a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial  design 
with  repeated  measures.  Task-oriented  subjects  were  randomly  assigned 
to  conditions  I through  IV  and  person-oriented  subjects  were  randomly 
assigned  to  conditions  V through  VIII.  In  each  case,  the  experimental 
subject  reamined  with  the  original  group  for  two  sessions.  Prior  to 
the  beginning  of  session  3,  a subject  (newcomer)  was  assigned  to  parti- 
cipate in  another  group.  The  two  control  subjects  (incumbents)  remained 
in  the  original  group  for  the  entirety  of  the  experiment. 

For  experimental  subjects  in  conditions  I and  V,  structured  tasks 
were  performed  with  the  original  group  and  then  unstructured  tasks  were 
performed  with  the  new  group  assignment.  In  conditions  II  and  VI, 
unstructured  tasks  were  performed  with  the  original  group  and  then 
structured  tasks  were  performed  subsequently.  In  conditions  III  and 
VIII,  structured  tasks  were  performed  with  the  original  group  and  the  new 
group  assignment.  In  conditions  IV  and  VIII,  unstructured  tasks  were 
performed  with  the  original  group  and  the  new  group  assignment. 

Group  performance  was  assessed  by  time  required  for  task  completion. 
Analysis  of  variance  and  Dunn's  multiple  comparison  procedures  were 
employed  for  data  analyses.  The  results  demonstrated  that  orientation 
is  an  important  variable  in  determining  communication  and  performance. 
Membership  status  is  an  important  variable  for  predicting  attitudes. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PROBLEM 

Introduction 

The  study  of  group  behavior  has  intrigued  social  scientists  for 
decades;  yet,  issues  about  the  dynamics  of  the  group  continue  to  be 
bountiful  in  small  group  research  and  are  viewed  as  an  important  topic 
in  understanding  industrial/organizational  behavior.  Although  previous 
investigations  have  revealed  numerous  variables  which  affect  group 
dynamics,  few  studies  have  focused  on  the  group  dynamics  of  membership 
change.  Conceptually,  membership  change  refers  to  any  process  which 
alters  the  personnel  composition  of  the  group.  When  changes  in 
personnel  are  considered,  membership  change  can  occur  as  a result  of 
new  member(s)  entering  the  group  with  at  least  one  incumbent  member 
leaving  the  group;  new  member(s)  entering  the  group  with  no  incumbent 
member  leaving  the  group;  no  new  member(s)  entering  the  group  but  at 
least  one  incumbent  member  leaving  the  group;  and  no  new  member(s) 
entering  the  group  and  no  incumbent  member  leaving  the  group  but 
structural  changes  alter  the  roles  and  status  of  the  membership. 
Membership  changes  may  be  investigated  in  several  ways.  The  present 
investigation  was  designed  to  study  membership  change  when  a new  member 
was  assigned  to  enter  the  group  as  an  incumbent  member  was  assigned 
to  depart.  This  research  focuses  on  the  attitudes  and  communication 
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of  the  new  member  (newcomer)  and  the  incumbent  group  members  as 
affected  by  interpersonal  orientation,  task  history,  and  present 
task  dimensions. 

Understanding  the  perspective  of  newcomer  and  incumbent  group 
members  is  meritorious  because  lay  people,  small  group  dynamicists, 
and  industrial/organizational  psychologists  are  confronted  with  the 
effect  of  the  advent  of  newcomers  on  group  behavior.  Furthermore, 
membership  changes  frequently  occur  in  most  groups.  It  is  rare  to 
find  groups  where  membership  change  does  not  occur.  In  some  situations, 
however,  membership  change  is  restricted. 

In  real  world  settings,  newcomers  often  seek  membership  in 
sororities,  fraternities,  religious  groups,  boys  and  girls  clubs, 
civic  organizations,  political  organizations,  health  and  fitness  clubs, 
and  neighborhoods.  Often  times  incumbent  group  members  choose  to  depart 
these  groups  as  the  newcomer  enters.  In  other  situations,  newcomers 
are  assigned  membership  in  classes  while  incumbent  classroom  members 
are  assigned  to  depart.  In  organizational  settings,  assigned  membership 
of  newcomers  occurs  when  new  faculty  members  are  appointed  to  existing 
departmental  or  university-wide  committees  as  incumbent  faculty  member(s) 
are  assigned  to  depart  the  committee.  Just  as  newcomers  enter  groups 
in  social  and  organizational  settings,  the  introduction  of  newcomers 
also  exists  in  industrial  settings.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  new  employees 
to  be  assigned  to  work  teams  which  have  been  formed  for  weeks,  months, 
or  even  years.  Some  of  these  industrial  work  teams  also  experience  the 
simultaneous  departure  of  incumbent  team  members  who  may  be  promoted 
to  different  work  teams. 
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Even  though  membership  change  occurs  in  a variety  of  group  settings, 
little  attention  has  emphasized  the  attitudes  of  newcomers.  This  aspect 
of  group  dynamics  is  significant  because  the  newcomer  is  a potential 
change  agent  who  is  capable  of  enhancing  or  disrupting  performance, 
communication,  and  group  atmosphere. 

Previous  studies  involving  newcomers  have  focused  on  the  attitudes 
of  incumbent  group  members  with  little  regard  for  the  affective  state 
of  newcomers.  Some  of  these  investigations  can  be  categorized  as  examples 
of  field  research  which  have  focused  on  large  collectivities,  that  is, 
the  attitudes  of  citizens  toward  immigrants,  or  field  research  which 
emphasized  the  reaction  of  community  members  to  newcomers.  When  such 
field  research  is  reviewed,  one  notes  that  within  the  United  States, 
Israel,  and  Australia,  changes  in  the  population  due  to  immigration 
have  generated  interest  in  the  newcomer  and  the  host  group  (Eisenstadt, 
1951;  Richardson,  1957).  When  this  type  of  membership  change  was 
investigated,  emphasis  was  primarily  directed  on  the  attitudes  of  the 
native  residents  toward  the  newcomer  as  the  newcomer  assimilated.  Later 
emphasis  was  focused  on  the  attitudes  of  the  immigrants  as  assimilation 
occurred  (Taft,  1957).  Similarly,  in  the  real  world,  Wolff  (1950) 
reported  the  hostile  consequences  of  the  addition  of  newcomers  to 
communities.  Other  studies  have  similarly  addressed  hostility  as  a 
consequential  factor  of  the  arrival  of  newcomers  (Von  Weist  and  Becker, 
1932).  Other  laboratory  studies  have  been  conducted  which  investigated 
the  attitudes  of  small  group  members  as  a function  of  the  introduction 
of  newcomers.  In  fact,  earlier  laboratory  research  has  suggested  that 
the  needs  of  the  group  determine  whether  group  members  will  perceive 
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the  newcomer  favorably  or  unfavorably  (Bruner  & Postman,  1949; 

Deutsch,  1958).  In  an  additional  laboratory  study,  the  effect  of 
introducing  a newcomer  in  open  and  closed  systems  was  investigated  by 
Ziller,  Behringer,  and  Jansen  (1961).  Emphasis  was  directed  to  the 
reactions  of  group  members  to  imminent  membership  changes  (open  groups) 
and  groups  which  did  not  anticipate  membership  changes  (closed  groups). 
The  study  was  designed  to  explore  the  relative  power  of  the  newcomer 
and  the  regular  group  member.  Ziller  et  al . (1961)  judged  earlier 
investigations  as  incomplete  and  contended  that  their  investigation 
added  a new  dimension  to  investigations  about  the  newcomer.  Under- 
standing the  dynamics  involved  in  membership  change  remains  incomplete 
without  a detailed  analysis  of  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the 
newcomer. 

In  industrial  settings,  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  newcomer 
are  becoming  of  interest  to  managers  since  the  presence  of  newcomers  is 
believed  to  be  debilitating  or  facil itative.  However,  a historical 
review  of  managerial  trends  shows  that  early  management  practices  failed 
to  consider  the  attitudes  of  newcomer  or  incumbent  group  members.  Early 
management  practices  from  the  Scientific  Management  Era  emphasized 
increasing  organizational  efficiency  by  controlling  members  of  the  work 
force  instead  of  understanding  the  attitudes  of  the  members  of  the  work 
force.  This  era  was  characterized  as  acting  obliviously  toward  its 
members  regardless  of  newcomer  or  incumbent  membership  status.  In  fact, 
Argyris  (1972)  suggested  that  in  many  cases,  when  people  join  the  work 
force  as  newcomers,  they  are  kept  from  maturing  by  management  practices 
which  do  not  consider  the  attitudes  of  the  members  of  the  work  force. 
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Consideration  for  the  attitudes  of  the  labor  force  members  in 
industrial/organizational  settings  began  to  emerge  during  the  Human 
Relations  Era.  A shift  from  an  emphasis  on  controls  and  external 
variables  to  an  emphasis  on  psychological  and  sociological  variables 
assisted  management  in  understanding  the  motivation  of  the  members  of 
the  work  force.  Therefore,  the  Human  Relations  Era  concentrated  on 
improving  the  social  environment  in  hopes  of  affecting  the  attitudes  of 
the  members  of  the  work  force  while  the  Scientific  Management  Era 
primarily  concentrated  on  controlling  the  physical  environment  (Donnelly, 
Gibson  & Ivancevich,  1978). 

Some  researchers  have  focused  their  investigations  on  understanding 
the  multiple  impact  of  organizational  atmosphere  and  individual  value 
systems  upon  the  employees'  attitudes  (Friedlander  & Marguiles,  1969). 
This  investigation  came  close  to  investigating  social  and  task  variables 
which  aid  in  predicting  satisfaction  but  they  did  not  address  the 
specific  attitudes  of  new  employees  or  newcomers.  Unlike  the  present 
research,  the  study  by  Friedlander  and  Marguiles  (1969)  was  conducted 
in  an  industrial/organizational  setting  and  data  were  collected  from 
95  employees.  The  intent  was  to  demonstrate  that  maximal  satisfaction 
with  different  areas  of  one's  work  demands  different  mixes  of  the 
organizational  atmosphere.  Furthermore,  the  combinations  of  different 
atmospheric  components  which  maximized  work  satisfaction  and  positive 
attitudes  were  moderated  by  the  work  values  held  by  employees.  The 
contentions  of  the  study  hinged  upon  the  assumption  that  among  those 
for  whom  work  was  highly  valued,  satisfaction  was  heightened  in  climates 
high  in  management  thrust  and  intimacy  and  low  in  burdensome  duties. 
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Conversely,  those  who  placed  a lesser  value  on  work  reported  maximized 
satisfaction  by  climates  high  in  esprit  and  low  in  disengagement  (going 
through  the  motions). 

Favorable  attitudes  (viewed  as  feelings  of  pleasantness)  in  relation 
to  the  work  group  have  been  investigated  by  Bass  (1954).  By  administering 
a specially  prepared  checklist  of  statements  about  group  characteristics 
and  behavior,  Bass  (1954)  reported  that  the  pleasantness  of  a group  was 
found  to  affect  the  extent  to  which  policies,  methods  and  group  charac- 
teristics increased  or  decreased  the  efficiency  of  the  work  groups. 
Important  concerns  for  personnel  managers  address  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  work  groups.  Therefore,  Bass  (1954)  developed  measures  to 
determine  if  the  same  techniques  and  practices  can  be  used  with  unpleasant 
disagreeable  groups  to  obtain  productivity  and  efficiency  as  are  used 
with  pleasant  agreeable  ones.  The  study  operated  with  various  limita- 
tions which  included  bias  effect  of  selective  exposure  induced  when 
employees  were  asked  to  remember  efficient  and  inefficient  groups,  over- 
representation of  certain  types  of  work  groups,  size  of  groups  was 
uncontrolled,  and  use  of  temporary  employees  (65%)  as  well  as  full-time 
employees . 

Clearly,  investigations  which  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
social  and  physical  variables  which  impact  members  of  groups  are  welcomed 
by  various  groups.  Specifically,  managers  and  personnel  officers  will 
gain  additional  knowledge  about  the  existing  group  and  potential  members 
if  research  is  designed  to  investigate  newcomers  and  incumbent  group 
members.  Since  newcomers  and  incumbent  group  members  will  continue  to 
exist,  it  is  important  that  more  thorough  investigations  seek  to 
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establish  the  relationship  of  newcomers  and  incumbent  members. 
Understanding  the  attitudes  of  newcomer  and  incumbent  members  of  the 
work  force  will  enable  managers  to  determine  why  members  are  effective 
in  certain  work  teams  and  ineffective  in  other  work  settings.  Research 
evidence  suggests  that  the  social  and  physical  environments  are  important 
factors  which  influence  the  group  process. 

Does  the  Newcomer  Merit  Attention? 

There  is  definite  value  in  understanding  the  newcomer  as  an 
important  force  in  group  dynamics.  The  attitudes  of  the  newcomer  in- 
fluence a variety  of  behaviors  which  include  whether  the  newcomer  will 
exuberantly  participate  in  group  activities,  whether  the  newcomer  will 
remain  in  the  group,  whether  the  newcomer  will  exit  the  group,  whether 
the  incumbent  group  members  will  alter  communication  patterns,  whether 
incumbent  group  members  will  alter  group  goals,  whether  incumbent  group 
members  will  remain  in  or  exit  the  group,  and  whether  group  productivity 
will  change.  Ziller  and  Behringer  (1960)  recognized  the  value  of  the 
newcomer  because  the  introduction  of  a new  member  may  precipitate 
examination  of  and  changes  in  the  organizational  structure,  the  methods 
of  sharing  group  rewards,  and  the  group's  modes  of  adjustment  to  its 
environment. 

Extreme  behaviors  of  the  newcomer  range  from  active  participation  to 
lack  of  participation  and  finally  departure  from  the  group.  Which 
behaviors  will  be  emitted  by  the  newcomer  depend  on  the  attitude  of 
the  newcomer  toward  the  incumbent  group  members  who  promote  the  group's 
atmosphere,  the  attitudes  of  the  nwecomer  toward  the  tasks,  and  the 
reward  alternatives  outside  of  the  specific  group. 
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The  Newcomer  and  the  Communication  Process 

Zimmerman,  Owen  and  Seibert  (1977)  noted  that  as  social  creatures, 
human  beings  also  depend  on  one  another  to  fulfill  their  needs.  This 
interdependence  requires  cooperation  and  cooperation  depends  on  the 
quality  of  relationships  established  through  communication.  Shaw  (1964) 
suggested  that  communication  lies  at  the  heart  of  group  process.  Without 
effective  communication,  the  group  process  is  hampered  and  often  the 
group  is  prevented  from  obtaining  its  goal.  Since  communication  is  an 
important  determinant  in  group  process,  group  communication  influences 
goal  achievement. 

Group  dynamicists  seem  to  agree  that  communication  is  an  important 
process  in  group  dynamics.  Bavelas  (1950)  suggested  that  aside  from  a 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  communication  on  what  is  generally  called 
"morale,"  it  is  easily  demonstrated  that  for  entire  classes  of  tasks, 
any  hope  of  success  depends  upon  an  effective  flow  of  information.  The 
question  posed  by  the  current  researcher  was  whether  verbal  communication 
changes  when  newcomers  are  assigned  to  participate  in  groups  where 
incumbent  group  members  are  assigned  to  depart. 

Generally,  group  communication  can  be  regarded  in  terms  of  task 
related  statements  and  group  maintenance  type  statements.  In  order  for 
groups  to  reach  group  goals,  task  related  statements  must  be  verbalized. 
Likewise,  group  maintenance  statements  must  be  verbalized  in  order  to 
facilitate  positive  group  relations.  The  question  remains  unsolved  in 
terms  of  what  proportion  of  task  related  or  maintenance  related  state- 
ments are  required  for  a positive  group  atmosphere.  Bales  (1950)  des- 
cribed two  types  of  interaction  problems  which  groups  must  resolve  in 
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order  to  be  effective.  These  interaction  problems  encompass  communi- 
cation. According  to  Bales,  they  are  labelled  as  instrumental  problems 
and  socio-emotional  problems. 

Instrumental  problems  refer  to  those  problems  arising  outside  the 
social  system,  i.e.,  in  the  environment.  Instrumental  problems  are 
those  that  a social  system  faces  in  reaching  its  goals.  If  these 
problems  are  not  dealt  with  effectively,  the  social  system  may  dis- 
integrate or  have  to  undergo  radical  changes.  These  second  type  of 
problems  are  referred  to  as  socio-emotional  which  involve  reducing 
interpersonal  difficulties,  keeping  members  sufficiently  satisfied  to 
remain  in  the  system,  and  coordinating  the  actions  of  the  members.  If 
the  system  is  to  survive,  these  two  sets  of  problems  need  to  be  balanced. 
Thus  social  systems,  like  groups,  are  caught  between  two  sets  of  problems, 
and  the  way  a group  solves  one  set  influences  the  solution  of  the  other 
(Bales,  1950). 

Generally,  group  members  communicate  in  order  to  move  them  toward 
a work  or  task  objective,  and  members  interact  in  ways  intended  to 
preserve  the  group  as  a unit.  The  former  is  the  task  related  statement 
while  the  latter  is  the  maintenance  related  statement.  Both  functions 
must  be  fulfilled  if  the  group  is  to  survive  and  remain  productive. 

Neither  task  nor  maintenance  statements  can  be  totally  ignored  (Zimmerman, 
Owen  & Seibert,  1977).  Having  both  types  of  communication  is  ideal. 

It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  interruption  in  communication  with 
the  departure  of  an  incumbent  group  member  and  entrance  of  a newcomer. 

In  fact,  Taft  (1957)  noted  that  the  advent  of  a newcomer  disrupts 
communication,  but  effective  communication  often  resumes  after  group 
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processing  has  been  altered  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  membership 

change.  Similarly,  Borman  and  Borman  (1977)  reported  that  a change 

in  group  personnel  is  always  unsettling.  If  a new  person  is  added, 

this  person  brings  certain  expectations.  When  a member  is  removed,  a 

role  struggle  often  results.  The  importance  of  realizing  that  any 

change  in  a group's  personnel  causes  alterations  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  typical  result  is  a brief  period  of  instability  which  is  usually 

followed  by  the  resumption  of  effective  communication.  Likewise,  Taft 

(1957)  suggested  that  membership  in  a new  group  implies  a number  of 

things  including  a mutual  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  newcomer  and 

old  members  to  communicate  with  each  other  with  some  degree  of  social 

intimacy.  This  mutual  willingness  to  communicate  does  not  always  occur. 

The  problem  is  under  what  conditions  does  effective  communication  resume? 

Does  the  Social  Environment  Affect  Attitudes  of  Newcomer  and  Incumbent 
Group  Members? 

Shaw  (1976)  distinguished  social  environment  by  defining  it  as  that 
aspect  of  the  group's  environment  which  is  created  by  the  pattern  of 
relationships  among  the  personal  characteristics  of  group  members.  The 
personal  characteristics  of  the  members  are  important  because  these 
characteristics  influence  the  group  process.  Moreover,  Shaw,  argued  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kinds  of  individuals  who  make  up  a group 
constitute  a set  of  powerful  determinants  of  group  behavior.  Specifically, 
these  characteristics  help  determine  the  attitudes  that  the  members 
develop  about  the  group;  consequently,  the  social  environment  changes 
as  group  composition  changes  with  the  introduction  of  a newcomer. 

Therefore,  social  environment  is  regarded  as  an  important  determinant 
of  group  behavior. 
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The  present  investigation  examined  an  aspect  of  the  social  environ- 
ment by  manipulating  group  composition  as  regards  the  interpersonal 
orientation  of  the  members.  Interpersonal  orientation  refers  to  the 
way  in  which  one  person  perceives  another  such  that  this  perception 
affects  the  person's  relations  with  others  (Fiedler,  1967a)..  This  per- 
ception has  been  considered  a powerful  variable  which  would  influence 
the  newcomer's  perception  of  the  group  as  well  as  the  incumbent  group 
members'  perceptions. 

Interpersonal  behavior  emerges  from  three  distinct  personality 
orientations:  task-oriented,  person-oriented,  and  self-oriented. 

According  to  Fiedler  (1967a),  the  task  may  be  the  primary  focus  of 
attention  for  some  individuals,  the  group  may  be  the  center  of  attention 
for  others,  and  personal  concerns  may  be  the  focus  for  still  others. 
Fiedler's  (1967a)  research  provided  the  Least  Preferred  Co-Worker  Scale 
(LPC)  which  categorized  individuals  as  task-  or  person-oriented. 
Person-oriented  individuals  tend  to  be  more  concerned  with  establishing 
good  interpersonal  relations.  They  are  generally  described  as  somewhat 
more  considerate  (as  defined  by  the  Ohio  State  Leader  Behavior  Scale; 
Stogd ill  & Coons,  1967)  than  task-oriented  individuals.  When  placed 
together  in  a group,  person-oriented  groups  tend  to  be  lower  in  anxiety, 
they  get  along  better  with  one  another,  and  they  are  more  satisfied  to 
be  in  the  group;  whereas,  task-oriented  individuals  are  concerned  with 
achieving  success  on  assigned  tasks,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  poor 
interpersonal  relations  with  fellow  workers  (Fiedler,  1967a). 

Conceptually,  the  least  preferred  co-worker  is  more  favorably 
responded  to  by  the  person-oriented  individual  since  person-oriented 
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individuals  are  more  concerned  about  interpersonal  interaction  and 
derive  major  satisfaction  from  interpersonal  relations.  Conversely, 
task-oriented  individuals  respond  to  the  least  preferred  co-worker  more 
unfavorably  with  major  attention  directed  on  task  completion.  Numerically, 
the  person-oriented  individual  scores  high  on  the  LPC  Scale  (scores 
range  from  4.1  to  5.7)  while  the  task-oriented  individual  scores  low 
on  the  LPC  Scale  (scores  range  from  1.2  to  2.2).  The  LPC  score  is 
obtained  by  averaging  the  item  scores  which  comprise  a list  of  descrip- 
tive adjectives  for  the  least  preferred  co-worker.  Assigning  group 
membership  based  on  interpersonal  orientation  allowed  the  current  re- 
searcher to  compare  the  social  environment  for  person-oriented  and 
task-oriented  groups. 

Does  the  Task  Environment  Affect  the  Attitudes  of  the  Newcomer  and 
Incumbent  Group  MembersT 

Although  the  social  environment  is  important,  it  is  vitally  important 
to  understand  the  task  environment  which  refers  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  tasks  performed  by  the  group.  Even  though  the  task  environment 
often  refers  to  the  goals  of  the  group,  specific  tasks  are  often  under- 
taken in  order  to  accomplish  group  goals.  The  task  environment  is  viewed 
as  an  important  determinant  of  group  process  but  few  studies  have 
examined  group  task  as  a primary  variable.  The  limited  findings  show 
the  importance  of  the  task  in  understanding  group  behavior  (Carter, 

1951;  Lanzetta  & Roby,  1956).  An  analysis  of  the  task  began  with 
Roby  and  Lanzetta  (1958)  who  devised  a classification  system  based  on 
the  input/output  activities  of  the  group.  More  recently,  a thorough 
analysis  reported  nine  dimensions  of  the  tasks  which  are  independent  of 
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the  group  (Shaw,  1973).  They  are  difficulty,  goal  clarity,  operation 
requirements,  decision  verifiability,  goal  path  multiplicity,  intrinsic 
interest,  cooperation  requirements,  intellectual -manipulative  require- 
ments and  population  familiarity. 

Shaw  (1973)  reported  that  a standard  group  task  is  a task  with 
known  characteristics  that  can  be  described  such  that  operations  required 
of  group  members  for  successful  task  completion  can  be  specified  and 
the  performance  can  be  observed  and  quantified.  In  the  present  labora- 
tory study,  successful  task  completion  was  the  group  goal  and  the  task 
environment  was  highly  controlled  and  operationalized.  In  operationally 
defining  the  task  environment,  the  current  investigation  implemented 
four  of  the  nine  task  dimensions  cited  by  Shaw:  (1)  decision  verifia- 

bility, which  is  the  degree  to  which  the  "correctness"  of  the  solution 
or  decision  can  be  demonstrated,  either  by  appeal  to  authority,  by 
logical  procedures,  or  by  feedback;  (2)  goal  clarity,  which  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  requirements  of  the  task  are  clearly  stated  or  known  to 
the  group  members;  (3)  goal  path  multiplicity,  which  is  the  degree  to 
which  the  task  can  be  solved  by  a variety  of  procedures,  and  (4)  difficulty, 
which  is  the  amount  of  effort  required  to  complete  the  task.  These 
dimensions  proved  to  be  instrumental  in  selecting  structured  and  un- 
structured tasks.  Structured  tasks  were  characterized  by  high  decision 
verifiability,  moderate  to  high  goal  clarity,  and  low  to  moderate  goal 
path  multiplicity.  Unstructured  tasks  were  chosen  to  have  low  decision 
verifiability,  moderate  to  low  goal  clarity,  and  moderate  to  high  goal 
path  multiplicity.  The  difficulty  dimension  was  employed  in  order  to 
select  tasks  which  varied  in  terms  of  degree  of  difficulty. 
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Can  the  Perception  of  Groups  Be  Created  in  the  Laboratory? 

In  this  study,  an  important  issue  was  whether  the  perception  of 
groups  can  be  created  in  a laboratory  setting.  Shaw's  (1976)  definition 
of  a group  states  that  a group  is  two  or  more  persons  who  are  interacting 
with  one  another  in  such  a manner  that  each  person  influences  and  is 
influenced  by  each  other  person.  The  key  word  is  interaction.  Inter- 
action, described  by  Wilson  (1978),  refers  not  only  to  the  behavior 
directed  toward  other  people  but  also  their  reactions  and  reciprocal 
behaviors.  Therefore,  the  essential  feature  that  characterizes  a group 
is  interaction  and  influence  (Shaw,  1976). 

Unlike  a single  person,  individuals  in  groups  have  a perception  of 
being  part  of  a unique  unit.  Thus,  the  feeling  of  being  interlinked 
with,  of  being  a part  of  a larger  whole,  of  sharing  a common  fate  with 
others,  is  another  aspect  of  the  interdependence  among  group  members. 

Generally,  group  dynamicists  are  interested  in  groups  that  endure 
for  a reasonable  period  (longer  than  a few  minutes,  at  least),  have  a 
common  goal  or  goals,  and  have  developed  at  least  rudimentary  group 
structure  (Shaw,  1976).  In  designing  laboratory  studies  with  groups, 
it  is  wise  to  allow  adequate  time  for  group  development  to  occur.  Ziller 
et  al . (1961)  designed  a laboratory  study  (on  the  newcomer  in  open  and 
closed  groups)  which  provided  time  for  the  facilitation  of  group  develop- 
ment. According  to  this  study,  satisfactory  group  development  occurred  in 
25  minutes  (Ziller  et  al . , 1961).  Shaw  (1976)  contended  that  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  group  development  occurs  over  a long  period  of  time. 
Development  proceeds  rapidly  at  first  with  much  structuring  and  organi- 
zation occurring  in  the  first  few  minutes.  The  perception  of  groups. 
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however,  can  be  created  in  laboratories  but  caution  must  be  taken  in 
scheduling  adequate  time  for  group  development 
The  Enigmatic  Consequences  of  Change 

Change  is  usually  regarded  as  any  alteration  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  According  to  Parkes  (1976),  in  the  ongoing  flux  of  life, 
people  encounter  many  changes.  Arriving,  departing,  growing,  declining, 
achieving,  fail ing--every  change  involves  a loss  and  a gain.  The  old 
environment  is  often  given  up,  with  acceptance  of  the  new  one.  People 
come  and  go;  one  job  is  lost,  another  begun;  new  skills  are  learned, 
old  ones  abandoned;  expectations  are  fulfilled  or  hopes  dashed.  Likewise, 
groups  undergo  numerous  changes--one  of  which  is  change  in  personnel. 

Since  this  type  of  change  is  also  capable  of  producing  positive  and 
negative  consequences,  it  can  be  viewed  as  enigmatic  since  change  is 
sometimes  welcomed  and  often  times  unwelcomed. 

An  explanation  which  clarifies  the  positive  consequences  of  change 
suggests  that  people  can  profit  from  the  experiences,  reflections,  and 
insights  of  others  (Schaeller,  1972).  With  personnel  changes,  the 
introduction  of  a newcomer  has  the  potential  of  providing  new  information, 
different  perspectives,  and  insights  into  successful  task  evaluation 
and  performance,  while  the  departure  of  the  incumbent  group  member  has 
the  possibility  of  robbing  a group  of  the  most  capable  member.  Hopson 
and  Adams  (1976)  have  reported  that  change  offers  a great  potential  for 
personal  growth  and  development,  but  for  many  people  change  triggers 
pain,  both  psychological  and  physiological.  Lauer  (1973)  has  questioned 
the  negative  assumptions  about  change  which  associate  change  with  trauma. 
According  to  Lauer,  in  order  to  understand  the  resistance  to  change, 
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the  reasons  for  the  resistance  must  be  understood.  Spicer  (1952)  has 
emphasized  that  people  are  always  changing  their  ways,  but  they  will 
resist  change  under  three  circumstances:  when  the  change  is  not  under- 

stood, when  the  change  is  perceived  to  be  a threat  to  basic  securities, 
and  when  the  change  is  imposed  upon  them.  Much  of  the  supposed  trauma 
of  change  can  be  accounted  for  in  these  terms. 

Strauss  and  Sayles  (1972)  revealed  that  the  "new"  is  always  strange, 
threatening  and  laden  with  uncertainties  --  even  if  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  old.  The  reason  provided  by  these  researchers  is  based  on  the 
lack  of  information  associated  with  the  "new."  Unlike  the  "new,"  the 
present  situation  is  known;  whereas  generally  people  do  not  know  what 
the  new  situation  or  individual  is  like.  Furthermore,  people  often 
resist  change  because  they  hold  certain  fixed  attitudes  or  stereotypes 
to  which  they  adhere  in  spite  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Just  as  groups  often  resist  changes  in  membership,  newcomers  also 
have  concerns  about  membership  change.  It  is  conjectual  to  suggest  that 
these  concerns  become  more  apparent  when  the  newcomer  has  previously 
experienced  attraction,  cohesion  and  positive  interaction  with  the 
previous  groups;  when  the  newcomer  previously  accepted  the  membership 
role  and  functions;  when  the  newcomer  was  previously  accepted  by  the 
other  group  members;  when  the  newcomer  previously  experienced  satisfaction 
with  task  accomplishment;  or  when  the  newcomer  perceived  membership  as 
an  important  or  instrumental  part  of  the  group.  However,  newcomers 
with  previous  negative  group  encounters  might  welcome  the  membership 
change;  therefore,  perceptions  of  the  new  group  might  be  more  positive 
than  newcomers  who  previously  experienced  positive  group  encounters. 
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An  explanation  for  this  view  is  that  the  newcomer  hopes  for  changes  in 
role  and  functions  which  might  provide  a more  rewarding  group  experience. 
Change,  however,  is  reacted  to  differently  by  individuals.  In  order  to 
understand  these  reactions,  past  experiences  need  to  be  considered. 

In  summary,  previous  research  does  not  yield  a clear  picture  of 
the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  newcomers.  In  general,  previous  laboratory 
and  field  research  failed  to  focus  attention  on  the  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  newcomers;  instead,  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  incumbent 
group  members  dominated  earlier  research.  More  specifically,  the 
literature  lacks  investigations  which  explain  newcomers'  attitudes  and 
behaviors  when  they  experience  membership  change  to  environments  which 
are  similar  or  different  from  the  environment  previously  encountered. 

What  is  known  about  the  newcomer  basically  reveals  how  others 
react  to  the  newcomer.  Bruner  and  Postman  (1949)  and  Deutsch  (1958) 
reported  that  the  needs  of  the  group  determine  if  the  newcomer  will  be 
favorably  or  unfavorably  received  by  incumbent  group  members.  Subsequent 
research  reported  that  the  reactions  of  the  incumbent  group  members 
were  significantly  different  when  the  introduction  of  the  newcomer  was 
unanticipated  rather  than  anticipated  (Ziller,  Behringer  & Jansen,  1961). 

In  industrial  settings,  the  attitudes  of  the  newly  employed  members 
of  the  work  force  have  not  been  distinguished  from  those  of  employees 
with  seniority.  When  examining  literature  which  relates  to  attitudes 
of  employees,  some  researchers  have  focused  on  the  multiple  impact  of 
organizational  atmosphere  and  individual  value  system  upon  employees' 
attitudes  ( Fried! ander  & Marguiles,  1969).  On  a broader  scale.  Fried! ander 
and  Marguiles  (1969)  emphasized  organizational  atmosphere  and  individual 
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value  system  as  important  determinants  of  attitudes  whereas  the 
present  investigation  concentrated  on  group  members'  communication 
and  evaluation  of  group  atmosphere  and  task  satisfaction  as  the  group 
members'  interpersonal  orientation,  task  history  and  change  in  structural 
dimensions  of  present  tasks  were  manipulated.  A checklist  designed  by 
Bass  (1954)  revealed  aspects  of  group  characteristics  which  influenced 
work  efficiency.  While  previous  research  has  separately  examined 
individual  values,  group  characteristics,  and  organizational  atmosphere  as 
determinants  of  attitudes  and  work  efficiency,  no  attention  has  been 
directed  toward  investigating  attitudes  and  behaviors  as  a function  of 
membership  change  when  newcomers  are  classified  according  to  inter- 
personal orientation  and  the  history  of  task  performance  monitored  to 
determine  if  the  tasks  being  performed  with  a different  group  are  similar 
or  different  from  the  task  performed  with  a group  wherein  the  newcomer 
was  previously  an  incumbent  group  member. 

The  merit  of  this  investigation  resides  in  providing  information 
about  what  types  of  newcomers  adjust  more  easily  to  different  "work" 
environments.  In  addition,  this  investigation  revealed  the  impact 
of  interpersonal  orientation  and  task  history  on  group  members'  attitudes 
about  other  group  members  and  performance  of  subsequent  tasks. 

Hypotheses 

Several  hypotheses  were  formulated  which  generally  addressed  the 
basic  essence  of  differences  between  task- and  person-oriented  groups. 

The  following  hypotheses  were  offered  for  empirical  investigation  as 
revealed  by  the  theoretical  and  conceptual  issues  of  previous  research: 
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In  regards  to  communication : 

1.  Person-oriented  groups  engage  in  more  verbal  communication 
than  task-oriented  groups. 

2.  Person-oriented  groups  engage  in  more  personal  and  group 
maintenance  statements  than  task-oriented  groups. 

3.  Task-oriented  groups  engage  in  more  task-related  statements 
than  person-oriented  groups. 

4.  Person-oriented  groups  engage  in  greater  amount  of  verbal 
communication  when  performing  unstructured  tasks  than  task- 
oriented  groups  performing  unstructured  tasks. 

As  related  to  performance: 

1.  Task-oriented  groups  require  less  time  to  perform  structured 
tasks  than  person-oriented  groups. 

2.  Person-oriented  groups  required  the  greater  amount  of  time  to 
perform  unstructured  tasks  than  structured  tasks. 

3.  Overall,  unstructured  tasks  require  more  time  for  task  completion 
than  structured  tasks. 

As  related  to  attitudes: 

1.  Person-oriented  groups  report  more  favorable  attitudes  toward 
unstructured  tasks  than  task-oriented  groups. 

2.  Task-oriented  groups  report  more  favorable  attitudes  toward 
structured  tasks  than  person-oriented  groups. 

Several  hypotheses  were  formulated  which  addressed  the  major  concerns 
of  the  research.  Since  the  primary  focus  of  the  investigation  was  the 
attitudes  and  communication  of  newcomers,  a number  of  hypotheses  addressed 
the  impact  of  and  on  the  newcomer  as  a function  of  interpersonal  orienta- 
tion, task  history,  and  present  task  dimensions: 
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As  regards  attitudes: 

1.  Task-oriented  newcomers  report  more  favorable  attitudes  toward 
task-oriented  groups  performing  structured  tasks  than  toward 
task-oriented  groups  performing  unstructured  tasks. 

2.  Person-oriented  newcomers  report  more  favorable  attitudes  toward 
person-oriented  groups  which  perform  unstructured  tasks  than 
toward  person -oriented  groups  which  perform  structured  tasks. 

3.  Regardless  of  the  tasks,  newcomers  assigned  to  participate  in 
groups  other  than  the  original  group  report  less  favorable 
attitudes  toward  the  new  group. 

4.  Task-oriented  newcomers  report  greater  dissatisfaction  with 
unstructured  tasks  after  experiencing  a structured  task  history 
than  after  experiencing  an  unstructured  task  history. 

5.  Person -oriented  newcomers  report  greater  dissatisfaction  with 
structured  tasks  after  experiencing  an  unstructured  task  history 
than  after  experiencing  a structured  task  history. 

6.  Overall,  task-oriented  incumbent  group  members  feel  more  negative 
about  the  advent  of  a newcomer  and  the  departure  of  an  incumbent 
group  member  than  person-oriented  incumbent  group  members. 

As  related  to  communication: 

1.  Newcomers  engage  in  more  verbal  communication  about  the  previous 
task  and  groups  than  the  incumbent  group  members. 

2.  Verbal  communication  of  newcomers  is  less  than  the  verbal 
communication  of  incumbent  group  members. 


CHAPTER  II 
METHOD 

In  order  to  determine  if  attitudes  and  behaviors  were  functions 
of  interpersonal  orientation,  task  history,  and  present  task  dimensions, 
a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial  design  with  repeated  measures  was  employed.  The 
two  levels  of  interpersonal  orientation  were  task  and  person-oriented. 
Structured  and  unstructured  tasks  served  as  the  two  levels  for  both 
task  history  and  present  task  dimensions.  The  independent  variables 
were  interpersonal  orientation,  task  history,  and  present  task  dimensions, 
whereas  the  dependent  variables  were  the  attitudes,  verbal  communica- 
tion, and  task  performance  of  newcomers  and  incumbent  group  members. 

Subjects  for  the  Experiment 

Two  hundred  sixty-four  male  undergraduate  students  who  were 
enrolled  in  introductory  psychology  classes  at  the  University  of  Florida 
served  as  subjects.  These  students  received  experimental  credit  for 
their  participation.  Eighty-eight  three-member  groups  participated 
(44  groups  of  task-oriented  members  and  44  groups  of  person-oriented 
members).  Each  group  consisted  of  three  members  who  were  homogeneous 
with  regard  to  gender  and  interpersonal  orientation.  No  group  consisted 
of  persons  who  had  friendship  established  prior  to  the  experiment. 

Apparatus  and  Materials 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in  a group  dynamics  laboratory  which 
consisted  of  two  individual  experimental  rooms,  each  equipped  with 
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observation  windows.  Each  experimental  room  contained  a round  table 
and  three  chairs.  The  activities  in  each  room  were  videotaped.  Group 
tasks  were  selected  from  Shaw's  (1973)  manual.  Scaling  Group  Task, 
which  allows  the  researcher  to  select  structured  and  unstructured  tasks 
(Appendices  A and  B). 

Several  questionnaires  were  used  in  the  study.  Prior  to  the  group 
problem  solving  sessions,  Fiedler's  Least  Preferred  Co-worker  Scale 
(LPC)  was  administered  to  subjects  in  order  to  determine  interpersonal 
orientation  (Appendix  C).  This  scale  contains  16  bipolar  adjectives  as 
items.  Each  item's  score  ranges  from  eight  at  the  most  favorable  pole 
to  one  at  the  least  favorable  pole.  LPC  scores  were  obtained  in  five  to 
10  minutes.  A score  on  this  scale  yields  a split-half  reliability  coef- 
ficient of  .90.  The  stability  of  these  scores  depending  upon  the  inter- 
vening experience  and  duration  of  elapsed  time  has  ranged  from  .35  to  .70. 
The  Group  Atmosphere  Scale  (Appendix  D)  was  obtained  on  a scale  practi- 
cally identical  to  the  scale  for  obtaining  the  LPC  scores.  Subjects 
were  asked  to  rate  the  group  on  bipolar  items.  According  to  Fiedler 
(1967b),  a summation  of  the  item  scores  yields  a quite  reliable  and 
meaningful  group  atmosphere  score,  which  indicated  the  degree  to  which 
the  members  felt  accepted  by  the  group  and  relaxed  and  at  ease.  It  is 
Fiedler's  contention  that  the  split-half  reliability  of  the  Group 
Atmosphere  Scale  is  over  .90.  The  present  investigator's  reliability 
coefficient  for  the  GAS  was  .98. 

The  Task  Satisfaction  Scale  devised  by  the  present  investigator 
was  comprised  of  six  bipolar  adjectives  which  served  as  items.  The 
Task  Satisfaction  Scale  indicated  the  degree  to  which  the  members  felt 
satisfaction  with  the  tasks.  The  reliability  coefficient  for  the  TSS 
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is  .94.  Face  validity  characterized  this  newly  devised  scale  (Appendix  E) 
Questionnaire  I contained  bipolar  items  about  how  incumbent  group  members 
perceived  the  newcomer  (Appendix  F).  This  newly  devised  measure  was 
characterized  as  having  face  validity  and  a reliability  coefficient  of 
.95.  Questionnaire  II  (Appendix  G)  was  designed  to  assess  how  the 
newcomer  perceived  the  group  and  how  the  newcomer  reacted  to  the  group. 
This  measure  has  a reliability  coefficient  of  .86.  A manipulation  check 
was  also  designed  to  determine  subjects'  reactions  to  the  experiment 
(Appendix  H).  The  Task  Performance  Sheet  (Appendix  I)  was  constructed 
in  order  to  record  the  amount  of  time  the  groups  required  for  task 
completion,  the  number  of  successful  task  accomplishments  and  the 
number  of  failures.  Observer  Rating  Sheets  (Appendix  J)  were  constructed 
in  order  to  code  the  verbal  communication  into  appropriate  categories. 
These  sheets  were  based  on  Bales  (1950)  Interaction  Process  Analysis 
categories.  Lastly,  all  subjects  were  administered  an  Informed  Consent 
Form  (Appendix  K)  which  was  completed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
group  sessions. 

Procedure 

Prior  to  the  experimental  sessions,  subjects  were  administered  the 
Least  Preferred  Co-worker  Scale  in  order  to  classify  subjects  as  task- 
or  person-oriented.  Based  on  interpersonal  orientation,  three-member 
homogeneous  groups  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  eight  conditions.  Random 
assignment  was  imposed  based  on  the  limitations  of  the  design.  Task- 
oriented  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  groups  in  conditions  I -I V ; 
person-oriented  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  groups  in  conditions 
V-VIII  (Appendix  L). 
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At  the  beginning  of  session  1 , two  experimenters  entered  the 
group  behavior  laboratory  with  the  appropriately  scheduled  subjects 
who  comprised  the  three-member  groups.  Two  groups  were  scheduled  for 
simultaneous  but  independent  participation  in  experimental  rooms  A or  B. 

In  each  experimental  room,  the  experimenter  administered  Informed 
Consent  Forms  (Appendix  K)  to  each  group  member.  The  instructions  for 
the  series  of  structured  or  unstructured  tasks  were  read  by  the  experi- 
menters before  departing  for  the  observation  room.  In  each  experimental 
room,  the  experimenters  entered  and  read  the  instructions  for  the  tasks 
in  intervals  of  15  minutes.  As  the  groups  solved  the  group  tasks,  the 
researcher  recorded  the  success  or  failure  of  each  task  as  well  as  the 
time  required  for  the  group  to  complete  each  task.  The  first  20  minutes 
of  session  1 was  videotaped  in  order  to  accurately  code  the  verbal 
communication  as  group  development  occurred. 

After  one  hour  had  elapsed,  session  1 expired  and  the  Group  Atmosphere 
Scale  and  Task  Satisfaction  Scale  were  administered  with  the  experimenter 
reading  directions  for  both  scales.  In  order  to  insure  privacy,  each 
subject  was  seated  in  an  individual  cubicle  while  the  scales  were 
administered.  After  these  scales  were  completed,  session  2 began  with 
the  appropriate  tasks.  Session  2,  in  essence,  replicated  session  1 but 
with  a new  set  of  tasks.  After  an  hour  had  elapsed,  session  2 was 
completed  and  the  GAS  and  TSS  were  again  administered  with  the  experi- 
menters reading  the  instructions. 

At  the  beginning  of  session  3,  one  subject  in  each  experimental 
room  was  randomly  assigned  to  participate  with  the  group  in  the  opposite 
experimental  room.  Appropriate  tasks  were  administered  for  session  3. 
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The  first  20  minutes  of  session  3 was  videotaped  in  order  to  accurately 
code  the  communication  when  a change  in  membership  occurred.  After  30 
minutes  had  elapsed,  session  3 was  completed  and  the  GAS,  TSS  and 
additional  questionnaires  were  administered.  The  additional  question- 
naires assessed  the  newcomer's  perception  of  the  group  as  well  as  the 
newcomer's  reactions  to  the  group.  Questionnaires  for  the  incumbent 
group  members  specifically  addressed  the  incumbent  group  members'  per- 
ceptions of  the  newcomer.  Also,  a manipulation  check  was  administered 
in  order  to  determine  how  the  subjects  perceived  the  experiment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  each  group  member  was  debriefed, 
thanked  for  participating  and  asked  to  keep  the  experiment  confidential. 
Later,  trained  observers/coders  with  a reliability  index  of  .86  rated 
the  videotaped  verbal  behaviors  into  three  general  categories:  task- 
related  statements,  group  maintenance  statements,  and  person  conversa- 
tions which  did  not  relate  to  either  the  task  or  group  maintenance. 

These  general  categories  were  subdivided  into  12  subcategories  in  order 
to  provide  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the  verbal  communication  content. 
The  oral  communication  of  the  experimenters  was  standardized  by  using  a 
script  (Appendix  M). 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 

Recall  that  two  groups,  each  composed  of  three  members,  solved  tasks 
in  separate  experimental  rooms.  The  original  groups  consisted  of  either 
all  task-oriented  or  person-oriented  individuals  who  performed  exclusively 
structured  or  unstructured  tasks  for  three  sessions.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  session,  one  group  member  from  each  of  the  independently  main- 
tained groups  was  randomly  selected  to  participate  in  the  other  group. 

Recall  that  the  manipulations  in  conditions  I through  IV  were  the 
same  as  the  manipulations  in  conditions  V through  VIII.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  notice  that  task-oriented  subjects  participated  in  conditions 
I through  IV;  whereas;  person-oriented  subjects  participated  in  conditions 
V through  VIII.  The  manipulations  in  conditions  I and  V were  characterized 
by  the  development  of  structured  task  histories.  The  incumbent  group  mem- 
ber who  was  assigned  to  depart  from  the  original  group  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  a group  which  performed  unstructured  tasks.  The  newcomer  who 
arrived  to  replace  the  departing  incumbent  group  member  previously  developed 
an  unstructured  task  history. 

Manipulations  in  conditions  II  and  VI  entailed  the  development  of 
unstructured  task  histories.  The  incumbent  group  member  who  departed 
from  the  original  group  was  later  assigned  membership  in  another  group 
which  performed  structured  tasks;  while,  the  newcomer  who  replaced  the 
departing  incumbent  group  member  had  previously  experienced  a structured 
task  history. 
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In  conditions  III  and  VII,  the  manipulation  involved  development  of 
structured  task  histories.  The  incumbent  group  member  who  departed  from 
the  group  was  later  assigned  to  perform  structured  tasks  in  another  group. 
Similarly,  the  arriving  newcomer  solved  structured  tasks. 

Manipulations  in  conditions  IV  and  VIII  were  characterized  by  the 
development  of  unstructured  tasks  histories.  The  incumbent  group  mem- 
ber who  departed  from  the  original  group  was  assigned  to  another  group 
where  similar  unstructured  tasks  were  completed;  while,  the  newcomer  who 
was  assigned  to  replace  the  departing  incumbent  group  member  had  previously 
solved  unstructured  tasks. 

Of  critical  interest  to  this  research  initiative  was  the  person  chang- 
ing groups--the  newcomer.  Hence,  this  chapter  focuses  the  majority  of 
attention  on  the  newcomer.  Subsequently,  comparisons  involved  both  the 
incumbent  group  members  and  the  newcomer.  Of  importance  to  this  research 
was  the  way  in  which  being  a newcomer  affected  one's  attitudes,  communica- 
tion, and  group  performance.  Each  of  these  variables  will  be  discussed 
in  turn. 

Analysis  of  the  results  included  a three-way  analysis  of  variance 
conducted  on  all  the  data.  In  addition,  the  Bonferonni/Dunn  comparison 
procedures  were  also  performed  on  a priori  comparison  mean  scores  at  the 
.05  significance  level. 


Manipulation  Checks 

Manipulation  effectiveness  was  tested  by  administering  a six  item 
questionnaire  which  addressed  the  types  of  tasks  performed  during  each 
session,  the  existence  of  groups  during  the  experiment,  and  changes  in 
membership.  The  t_  statistic  was  used  in  this  analysis. 
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During  session  one,  task-oriented  and  person-oriented  control  sub- 
jects (incumbent  group  members)  who  solved  structured  tasks  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  experiment  described  these  tasks  as  structured  (task-oriented 
incumbents:  m = 5.23;  person-oriented  incumbents:  m = 5.20),  ;t  (44)  = 

4.74,  p < .05.  During  session  two,  the  means  for  these  same  subjects 
regarding  the  type  of  tasks  performed  were  5.80  for  the  task-oriented 
incumbents  and  5.88  for  the  person-oriented  incumbents,  t_  (44)  = 4.70, 
p < .05.  Mean  scores  for  these  control  subjects  during  session  three 
were  5.17  for  task-oriented  incumbents  and  5.23  for  person-oriented  incum- 
bents, t_  (44)  = 4.69,  p < .05.  A score  of  8 describes  the  tasks  as  very 
structured;  a score  of  1 describes  the  tasks  as  very  unstructured.  Given 
these  results,  the  manipulation  was  perceived  as  designed  by  the  researcher. 

During  session  one,  task-oriented  control  subjects,  who  solved  unstruc- 
tured tasks  for  the  duration  of  the  experiment,  regarded  these  tasks  as 
unstructured  (task-oriented  incumbents:  m = 3.20;  person-oriented  incum- 
bents: m = 3.09),  (44)  = 3.16,  p < .05.  Based  on  these  findings,  the 

manipulation  was  perceived  as  intended. 

When  subjects  were  asked  if  groups  existed,  task-oriented  and  person- 
oriented  controls  similarly  reported  that  groups  existed  (task-oriented 
incumbents:  conditions  I and  III:  m = 1.25;  task-oriented  incumbents: 
conditions  II  and  IV:  m = 1.16;  person-oriented  incumbents:  conditions 
V and  VII:  m = 1.20;  person-oriented  incumbents:  conditions  VI  and  VIII: 
m = 1.22),  t_  (44)  = 3.07,  p < .05.  A score  of  1 indicates  "yes,  groups 
existed;"  a score  of  3 indicates  "no,  groups  did  not  exist." 

When  asked  if  change  in  membership  occurred,  the  mean  score  for  task- 
oriented  controls  in  conditions  I and  III  was  1.70,  t (44)  = 3.80,  p < .05. 
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The  mean  score  for  task-oriented  controls  in  conditions  II  and  IV  was 
1.72,  t_  (44)  = 3.83,  p < .05.  In  regard  to  membership  change,  the  mean 
score  for  person-oriented  controls  in  conditions  V and  VII  was  1.02, 
t (44)  = 3.83,  p < .05.  The  mean  score  for  person-oriented  controls  in 
conditions  VI  and  VIII  was  1.72,  t (44)  = 3.33,  p < .05.  Therefore, 
change  in  membership  was  perceived.  A score  of  1 indicates  that  change 
occurred;  a score  of  3 indicates  that  change  did  not  occur. 

In  assessing  the  perception  of  newcomers  entering  the  groups,  the 
control  subjects  clearly  recognized  the  arrival  of  a new  member.  In  con- 
ditions I and  III,  the  mean  score  for  task-oriented  controls  was  1.26, 
t (44)  = 3.72,  p < .05.  In  conditions  II  and  IV,  the  mean  for  task- 
oriented  controls  was  1.79,  t (44)  = 3.69,  p < .05.  In  conditions  V and 
VII,  the  means  for  person-oriented  controls  was  1.81,  t_  (44)  =3.69,  p < 
.05.  In  conditions  VI  and  VIII,  mean  score  for  person-oriented  controls 
was  1.82,  t (44)  = 3.69,  p < .05.  Evidence  shows  that  the  control  sub- 
jects perceived  the  arrival  of  the  newcomer.  A rating  of  1 indicates 
that  a new  member  joined  the  group;  whereas,  a rating  of  3 indicates 
that  a new  member  did  not  join  the  group. 

Analysis  of  the  manipulation  check  for  the  experimental  subjects 
reveals  that  the  manipulations  were  also  successful.  In  conditions  I 
and  V,  the  mean  scores  for  task-oriented  and  person-oriented  subjects 
who  performed  structured  tasks  in  session  1 were  5.89  for  task-oriented 
subjects  and  6.01  for  person-oriented  subjects,  t_  (22)  = 2.82,  p < .05. 
The  mean  scores  for  these  same  subjects  during  session  2 were  5.07  for 
task-oriented  subjects  and  5.25  for  person-oriented  subjects,  t_  (22)  = 
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2.12,  p < .05.  The  ratings  for  these  experimental  subjects  when  describing 
unstructured  tasks  during  session  3 were  2.06  and  2.03  for  task-oriented 
and  person-oriented  subjects  respectively,  t_  (22)  = 4.16,  p < .05. 

Experimental  subjects  in  conditions  I and  V believed  that  groups 
existed  such  that  the  means  for  these  subjects  were  1.07  for  task-oriented 
subjects  and  1.09  for  person-oriented  subjects,  t (22)  = 3.79,  p < .05. 

In  reviewing  whether  membership  change  occurred,  the  mean  scores  for 
experimental  subjects  in  conditions  I and  V were  1.79  for  task-oriented 
subjects  and  1.85  for  person-oriented  subjects,  t (22)  = 2.77,  p < .05. 

When  these  experimental  subjects  reported  whether  a new  member  joined 
the  original  group,  there  was  uncertainty  (m  = 2.67  for  task-oriented 
subjects;  m = 2.77  for  person-oriented  subjects),  t_  (22)  = 3.02,  p < .05. 

A score  of  2 indicates  that  the  subjects  were  not  sure  if  a new  member 
joined  the  original  group.  An  explanation  for  this  finding  might  be  that 
newcomers  were  not  certain  of  what  happened  in  their  original  groups 
once  they  departed  and  entered  the  new  group.  Because  the  groups  were 
independently  maintained  in  separate  experimental  rooms,  departing  sub- 
jects may  not  have  known  if  a newcomer  actually  entered  their  original 
group. 

In  conditions  II  and  VI,  experimental  subjects  described  the  tasks 
in  session  1 as  unstructured  (m  = 3.01  for  task-oriented  subjects;  m = 

2.79  for  person-oriented  subjects),  t_  (22)  = 3.21,  p < .05.  Tasks  in 
session  2 were  described  as  unstructured  (m  = 4.27  for  task-oriented 
subjects;  m = 3.09  for  person-oriented  subjects),  t_  (22)  = 3.72,  p < .05. 
For  experimental  subjects  who  were  subsequently  assigned  to  solve  struc- 
tured tasks,  the  mean  scores  were  5.22  for  task-oriented  subjects  and 
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5.04  for  person-oriented  subjects,  t_  (22)  = 2.77,  p < .05.  Experimental 
subjects  in  conditions  II  and  VI  believed  that  groups  existed  (m  = 1.12 
for  task-oriented  subjects;  m = 1.03  for  person-oriented  subjects),  ;t 
(22)  = 4.54,  p < .05.  Responses  to  inquiries  as  to  change  in  membership 
show  that  experimental  subjects  perceived  membership  as  changed  (m  = 1.04 
for  task-oriented  subjects;  m = 1.20  for  person-oriented  subjects),  ;t 
(22)  = 4.93,  p < .05.  However,  these  experimental  subjects  were  not 
certain  if  a new  member  joined  their  original  group  (m  = 2.65  for  task- 
oriented  subjects;  m = 2.77  for  person-oriented  subjects),  t_  (22)  = 2.78, 
p < .05. 

In  conditions  III  and  VII,  task-oriented  experimental  subjects  described 
the  tasks  in  session  I as  structured  (m  = 6.71  for  task-oriented  subjects; 
m = 6.02  for  person-oriented  subjects),  t_  (22)  = 4.91,  p < .05.  Tasks  in 
session  2 were  also  described  as  structured  (m  = 5.15  for  task-oriented 
subjects;  m = 5.02  for  person-oriented  subjects),  t_  (22)  = 3.70,  p < .05. 
Tasks  in  session  3 were  described  as  structured  (m  = 6.32  for  task-oriented 
subjects;  m = 6.45  for  person-oriented  subjects),  t_  (22)  = 4.11,  p < .05. 
These  experimental  subjects  believed  that  groups  existed  (m  = 1.10  for 
task-oriented  subjects;  m = 1.82  for  person-oriented  subjects),  ;t  (22)  = 

4.59,  p < .05.  Inquiries  about  membership  change  show  that  these  experi- 
mental subjects  perceived  membership  as  changed  in  session  3 (m  = 1.02 
for  task-oriented  subjects;  m = 1.22  for  person-oriented  subjects),  t_ 

(22)  = 4.84,  p < .05.  These  subjects  also  believed  a new  member  joined 
their  original  groups  (m  = 1.21  for  task-oriented  subjects;  m = 1.03  for 
person-oriented  subjects),  t (22)  = 3.73,  p < .05. 
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Experimental  subjects  in  conditions  IV  and  VIII  reported  their 
tasks  as  unstructured  during  session  1 (m  = 4.31  for  task-oriented  sub- 
jects; m = 4.04  for  person-oriented  subjects),  t_  (22)  = 2.76,  p < .05. 

In  session  2,  these  subjects  described  the  tasks  as  unstructured  (m  = 
3.98  for  task-oriented  subjects;  m = 3.87  for  person-oriented  subjects), 
;t  (22)  = 3.06,  p < .05.  For  these  same  subjects,  the  mean  scores  were 
3.05  for  task-oriented  subjects  and  3.17  for  person-oriented  subjects 
during  session  3.  These  findings  demonstrate  that  these  tasks  were 
viewed  as  unstructured.  These  experimental  subjects  also  perceived 
that  groups  existed  (m  = 1.10  and  m = 1.15  for  task-oriented  and  person- 
oriented  subjects  respectively),  t_  (22)  = 4.38,  p < .05.  These  experi- 
mental subjects  perceived  that  a new  member  joined  their  original  groups 
(m  = 1.87  for  task-oriented  subjects;  m = 1.30  for  person-oriented  sub- 
jects, t (22)  = 4.22,  p * .05. 

Since  group  members  accurately  perceived  the  intended  treatments, 
it  appears  that  the  manipulations  were  effective.  The  problem  encoun- 
tered with  perceiving  whether  a new  member  joined  the  group  existed 
for  some  of  the  newcomers.  This  finding  is  attributed  to  the  newcomer 
not  actually  seeing  a subject  enter  the  original  group. 

Creating  the  "perception  of  groups"  in  this  laboratory  setting  was 
a crucial  undertaking  in  this  study.  It  appears  that  group  development 
occurred  during  this  lenghty  experiment  such  that  subjects  perceived 
themselves  as  members  of  the  assigned  groups,  reported  the  departure  of 
an  incumbent  and  acknowledged  the  introduction  of  the  newcomer. 
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Newcomers'  Reactions  to  Tasks 

Attitudes  about  the  tasks  were  obtained  from  the  Task  Satisfaction 
Scale.  These  measures  were  taken  to  determine  newcomers'  reactions  to 
different  settings  where  task  performance  was  either  similar  or  different 
from  previously  performed  tasks.  Analysis  of  the  Task  Satisfaction  Scale 
data  showed  significance  with  the  repeated  measure.  For  the  motivating/ 
unmotivating  item,  the  repeated  measure  was  a significant  main  effect 
(F(7,80)  = 30.68,  p < .01).  In  other  words,  there  was  a session  1 to 
session  3 change.  A Repeated  Measure  X Orientation  interaction  was  also 
significant  (F(7 ,80)  = 4.13,  p < .05).  It  appears  that  during  the  develop- 
ment of  task  history,  task-oriented  potential  newcomers  reported  feeling 
motivated  regardless  of  whether  tasks  were  structured  or  unstructured 
but  their  attitudes  changed  to  become  more  unfavorable  over  time.  In  con- 
trast to  task-oriented  potential  newcomers,  person-oriented  potential  new- 
comers reported  feeling  unmotivated  regardless  of  task  structure  as  well 
as  session. 

In  Table  I,  a rating  of  8 describes  the  tasks  as  very  motivating; 
whereas,  a score  of  1 describes  the  tasks  as  very  unmotivating.  During 
sessions  1 and  3,  task-oriented  newcomers  viewed  the  tasks  as  more  moti- 
vating than  person-oriented  newcomers.  Specifically,  Table  I shows 
that  in  conditions  I and  IV,  task-oriented  subjects  reported  the  tasks 
in  session  1 as  motivating  but  later  described  the  tasks  in  session  3 
as  unmotivating  (condition  1:  m = 6.18,*  m = 3.54;  condition  2:  m = 


The  mean  score  for  session  1 is  denoted  by  an  asterick  * after  the 
reported  mean.  The  mean  score  for  session  3 is  reported  without  an  asterick. 
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TABLE  I 

Comparison  of  Mean  Scores  of  Newcomers  for  the  Motivating/ 
Unmotivating  Item  of  the  Task  Satisfaction  Scale 


Conditions 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Session  1 

6.18 

5.45 

7.18 

6.45 

3.09 

3.45 

3.98 

2.80 

Session  3 

3.54 

4.00 

3.90 

4.27 

3.04 

3.40 

3.81 

2.76 

F(7,80)  = 30.68,  p < .01 
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5.45,*  m = 4.00;  condition  III:  m = 7.18,*  m = 3.90;  condition  IV: 
m = 6.45,*  m = 4.27).  Task-oriented  subjects  in  condition  II  described 
the  tasks  in  session  1 as  less  motivating  than  the  task-oriented  sub- 
jects in  the  remaining  conditions.  In  session  3,  the  tasks  were 
described  as  unmotivating  (m  = 5.45,*  m = 4.00).  In  condition  3,  task- 
oriented  potential  newcomers  described  the  tasks  in  session  1 as  moti- 
vating but  viewed  the  tasks  in  session  3 as  unmotivating  (m  = 7.18,* 
m = 3.90). 

In  condition  V,  person-oriented  subjects  rated  the  tasks  in  ses- 
sions 1 and  3 as  unmotivating  (m  = 3.09,*  m = 3.04).  A similar  pattern 
resulted  in  conditions  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  In  condition  VI,  person- 

oriented  subjects  rated  the  tasks  in  session  1 as  unmotivating  (m  = 3.45,*) 
and  tasks  in  session  3 as  unmotivating  (m  = 3.40).  Person-oriented  sub- 
jects in  condition  7 viewed  the  tasks  in  session  1 as  unmotivating  (m  = 
3.98,*)  and  the  tasks  in  session  3 were  rated  likewise  (m  = 3.81). 

In  condition  VIII,  tasks  in  session  1 were  viewed  as  unmotivating  (m  = 
2.80,*)  and  tasks  in  session  3 were  rated  as  unmotivating  (m  = 2.76). 

The  remaining  items  of  the  Task  Satisfaction  Scale  were  not  reported 
since  significant  findings  did  not  occur.  The  hypothesis  which  states 
that  person-oriented  newcomers  report  greater  dissatisfaction  with 
structured  tasks  after  experiencing  an  unstructured  task  history  was 
not  demonstrated.  Neither  was  the  hypothesis  which  states  that  task- 
oriented  groups  report  greater  dissatisfaction  with  unstructured  tasks 
after  experiencing  a structured  task  history  accepted.  However,  the  find- 
ings clearly  demonstrate  that  in  considering  tasks  as  motivating,  the 
task-oriented  newcomers  changed  significantly  from  time  1 to  time  3 
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with  the  motivation  decreasing  over  time.  Therefore,  task-oriented  new- 
comers described  the  tasks  as  less  motivating  in  session  3.  Person- 
oriented  newcomers  consistently  reported  all  tasks  as  unmotivating  regard- 
less of  session;  nevertheless,  person-oriented  newcomers  rated  the  tasks 
unfavorably  in  sessions  1 and  3. 

The  Self-Perceptions  of  Newcomers 

This  section  addresses  how  the  newcomers  felt  when  experiencing  the 
"new  member"  status.  The  specific  perceptions  of  newcomers  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different  in  regard  to  orientation,  task  history,  or  present 
task  dimensions.  Instead,  the  fact  that  they  were  newcomers  seemed  to 
be  important.  Both  task-oriented  and  person-oriented  newcomers  described 
themselves  similarly.  It  appears  that  the  self-perceptions  of  newcomers 
were  overall  overwhelmingly  positive. 

Table  II  demonstrates  that  task-oriented  and  person-oriented  new- 
comers reported  quite  similar  attitudes  which  specifically  address  the 
assignment  to  the  new  group.  Even  though  there  were  no  significant 
differences  based  on  the  independent  variables,  these  results  are  impor- 
tant in  understanding  newcomers  in  general.  The  findings  show  that  all 
newcomers  perceived  themselves  to  be  welcomed  (grand  mean  = 6.694); 
accepted  (grand  mean  = 6.565);  and  productive  (grand  mean  = 6.375). 

In  terms  of  communication  received  from  the  incumbent  group  members, 
newcomers  reported  that  they  were  the  recipients  of  positive  communica- 
tion (grand  mean  = 6.583).  When  newcomers  provided  additional  self- 
evaluations,  they  reported  themselves  as  active  participants  (grand 
mean  = 6.558) . 
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TABLE  II 

The  Sel f-Perceptions of  Newcomers 


Scores  of  Task-Oriented 
Newcomers* 


Scores  of  Person -Oriented 
Newcomers* 


Wei  come 

m = 6.683 

Accepted 

m = 6.535 

Productive 

m = 6.388 

Positive 

communication 
from  group 

m = 6.620 

Active 

participation 

m = 6.571 

Welcome 

m = 6.705 

Accepted 

m = 6.595 

Productive 

m = 6.363 

Positive 

communication 
from  group 

m = 6.547 

Active 

participation 

m = 6.546 

*A  score  of  8 reflects  an  extremely  favorable  perception;  a score  of  1 
reflects  an  extremely  unfavorable  perception. 
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It  appears  that  the  self-evaluations  of  newcomers  were  generally 
favorable.  The  perceptions  that  incumbent  group  members  reported 
about  the  newcomers  were  not  as  favorable  as  the  self-perceptions  reported 
by  newcomers.  The  perceptions  of  incumbent  group  members  will  be  reported 
next. 

Reactions  of  Incumbent  Group  Members  to  Newcomers 
In  analyzing  the  data  for  only  the  incumbent  group  members,  the  con- 
ditions where  incumbents  experienced  the  same  task  manipulation  were 
analyzed  together.  For  example,  conditions  I and  III,  II  and  IV,  V and 
VII,  VT  and  VIII  were  analyzed  together.  Recall  that  incumbents  solved 
either  structured  or  unstructured  tasks  exclusively  for  the  duration 
of  the  experiment.  It  is  important  to  note  that  none  of  the  main 
effects  or  interaction  effects  were  significant,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  the  similarity  in  the  perceptions  of  task  and  person- 
oriented  incumbent  group  members.  Given  these  restrictions,  Table  III 
shows  that  task-oriented  incumbent  group  members  reported  that  the  new 
member  hindered  performance  (conditions  I and  III:  m = 3.97;  conditions 

II  and  IV:  m = 4.44).  Person-oriented  incumbents  reported  that  new- 

comers hindered  performance  (conditions  V and  VII:  m = 3.61;  conditions 
VI  and  VIII:  m = 3.61).  In  terms  of  communication,  task-oriented  incum- 

bents reported  that  the  new  group  member  hindered  communication  (condi- 
tions I and  III:  m = 4.02;  conditions  II  and  IV:  m = 4.79).  Likewise, 

person-oriented  incumbents  reported  that  the  newcomer  hindered  communi- 
cation (conditions  V and  VII:  m = 4.09;  conditions  VI  and  VIII:  m = 

3.81).  Task-oriented  incumbents  described  group  performance  as  efficient 
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TABLE  III 

Comparison  of  Reactions  of  Incumbent  Group  Members 


Conditions 


Reactions 

1 and  3 

2 and  4 

5 and  7 

6 and  ; 

Facilitated/ 

Hindered 

Performance 

3.97 

4.44 

3.61 

3.61 

Facilitated/ 

Hindered 

Communication 

4.02 

4.79 

4.09 

3.81 

Efficient/ 

Inefficient 

Group 

5.18 

6.11 

5.29 

5.93 

Was  Welcomed/ 
Unwelcomed 

4.46 

5.46 

4.27 

4.22 

Group  Became 
Relaxed/Tense 

5.04 

5.72 

5.34 

5.25 

Group  Became 
Relaxed/Tense 

3.34 

4.00 

3.04 

2.93 

Task  Performance 

Improved/Was 

Impaired 

3.20 

3.86 

3.13 

2.84 

Communication 
Was  Stimulated/ 
Hindered  Due  to 
Departure 

3.13 

3.65 

3.15 

2.81 
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(conditions  I and  III:  m = 5.18;  conditions  II  and  IV:  m = 6.11). 

Person-oriented  incumbents  similarly  rated  group  performance  as 
efficient  (conditions  I and  III:  m = 5.29;  conditions  VI  and  VIII: 

m = 5.93).  The  newcomer  was  reported  as  welcome  only  in  conditions 
II  and  IV  by  task-oriented  incumbents  (m  = 5.46).  Otherwise,  the 
newcomer  was  reported  as  unwelcome  by  task-oriented  incumbents  (con- 
ditions I and  III:  m = 4.46).  Person-oriented  incumbents  reported 

the  newcomer  as  unwelcome  (conditions  V and  VII:  m = 4.27;  conditions 

VI  and  VIII:  m = 4.22). 

With  the  introduction  of  a newcomer,  task-oriented  incumbents 
reported  the  groups  as  relaxed  (conditions  I and  III:  m = 5.04;  con- 
ditions II  and  IV:  m = 5.72).  Person-oriented  incumbents  also  reported 

the  groups  as  relaxed  with  the  introduction  of  the  newcomer  (conditions 
V and  VII:  m = 5.34;  conditions  IV  and  VIII:  m = 5.25).  With  the 
assigned  departure  of  a group  member,  the  task-oriented  incumbents  reported 
the  group  as  being  tense  (conditions  I and  III:  m = 3.34;  conditions  II 
and  IV:  m = 4.00).  Person-oriented  incumbents  also  reported  similarly 
tense  feelings  (conditions  V and  VII:  m = 3.04;  conditions  VI  and  VIII: 
m = 2.93).  Due  to  the  departure  of  an  incumbent  group  member  , task- 
oriented  incumbents  described  communication  as  hindered  (conditions  I and 
III:  m = 3.31;  conditions  II  and  IV:  m = 3.65).  Person-oriented  incum- 

bents described  communication  as  hindered  due  to  the  departure  of  an  incum- 
bent group  member  (conditions:  V and  VII:  m = 3.13;  conditions  VI  and 

VIII:  m = 2.81). 

The  evidence  conclusively  shows  that  regardless  of  orientation, 
present  task  dimension,  or  task  history,  incumbent  group  members  held 
similarly  negative  views  about  the  newcomer.  However,  with  the  introduction 
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of  the  newcomer,  incumbents  became  relaxed  but  the  assigned  departure  of 
a group  member,  the  incumbents  who  remained  reported  being  tense. 

Newcomers'  Perceptions  of  their  New  Groups 

When  the  responses  from  the  Group  Atmosphere  Scale  were  analyzed, 
orientation  was  a significant  main  effect.  In  addition,  significant 
differences  were  revealed  over  time  for  the  repeated  measures. 

Results  for  the  friendly/unfriendly  item  show  orientation  as  a 
significant  main  effect  (F(7,80)  = 7.34,  p < .05).  In  general,  task- 
oriented  newcomers  perceived  their  original  groups  and  their  new  groups 
as  unfriendly.  Person-oriented  newcomers  generally  perceived  their  origi- 
nal groups  as  well  as  the  new  groups  as  unfriendly.  Table  IV  demonstrates 
that  in  general,  neither  person-oriented  or  task-oriented  newcomers  felt 
extremely  favorable  about  their  respective  groups;  yet,  task-oriented 
newcomers  felt  less  unfavorable  about  their  groups  than  person-oriented 
newcomers  (with  original  group:  grand  mean  = 4.84  for  task-oriented  new- 
comers: with  new  group  assignment:  grand  mean  = 4.79  for  task-oriented  new- 
comers; person-oriented  newcomers  reported  original  group  as:  grand  mean  = 

3.52;  and  with  new  group  assignment:  grand  mean  = 3.70). 

Specifically,  in  conditions  II  and  IV,  task-oriented  newcomers  reported 
friendly  attitudes  towards  their  original  group  members  as  well  as  toward 
the  members  of  the  new  group  (condition  II:  m = 5.18;  original  group: 

condition  IV:  m = 5.27;  with  new  group  assignment:  condition  2:  m = 

5.27;  with  new  group  assignment:  condition  IV:  m = 5.00).  In  conditions 

I and  III,  task-oriented  newcomers  reported  their  original  groups  as 
unfriendly  (condition  I:  m = 4.54;  condition  III:  m = 4.36).  Overall, 

person-oriented  newcomers  reported  less  favorable  attitudes  toward  their 
original  groups. 
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TABLE  IV 

Attitudes  of  Newcomers: 
Mean  Scores  From 
Group  Atmosphere  Scale 

Conditions 


1 2 3 

Task-Oriented 

4 

5 

6 7 

Person-Oriented 

8 

Friendly/Unfriendly 

Friendly/Unfriendly 

4.54*  5.18*  4.36* 

5.27* 

4.09* 

2.80*  3.81* 

3.36* 

4.63**  5.27**  4.27** 

5.00* 

4.54**  2.90**  4.09** 

3.27** 

Grand  mean  = 4.84* 

Grand 

mean  = 3.52* 

Grand  mean  = 4.79** 

Grand 

mean  = 3.70** 

Accepting/ Rejecting 

Accepting/Rejecting 

6.27*  5.27*  6.36* 

5.36* 

6.18* 

3.00*  5.90* 

3.45* 

4.90**  4.90**  5.72** 

5.36** 

5.54**  3.90**  5.27** 

4.45** 

Grand  mean  = 5.82* 

Grand 

mean  = 4.63* 

Grand  mean  = 5.22** 

Grand 

mean  = 4.79** 

Satisfying/Unsatisfying 

Satisfying/Unsatisfying 

4.72*  5.45*  4.72* 

5.09* 

4.27* 

3.60*  4.09* 

3.63* 

4.00**  4.63**  3.72** 

4.54** 

3.81**  2.70**  3.36** 

2.81** 

Grand  mean  = 5.00* 

Grand 

mean  = 3.90* 

Grand  mean  = 4.22** 

Grand 

mean  = 3.17** 
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TABLE  IV--Continued 
Conditions 


12  3 4 

Task-Oriented 

5 6 7 8 

Person-Oriented 

Productive/Unproductive 

Productive/Unproductive 

5.54*  5.09*  5.09*  5.36* 

4.09**  4.45**  3.72**  4.90** 

5.00*  3.60*  4.63*  3.63* 

4.00**  2.70**  3.63**  3.27** 

Grand  mean  = 5.27* 
Grand  mean  = 4.29** 

Grand  mean  = 4.22* 
Grand  mean  = 3.40** 

Cooperati ve/Uncooperati ve 

Cooperative/Uncooperative 

5.09*  5.36*  5.18*  5.63* 

4.27**  4.54**  3.72**  4.72** 

4.90*  3.70*  4.63*  3.81 

4.18**  2.70**  3.54**  3.09** 

Grand  mean  = 5.32* 
Grand  mean  = 4.31** 

Grand  mean  = 4.26* 
Grand  mean  = 3.38** 

Note:  A mean  score  of  8 reflects  extremely  favorable  attitudes;  a mean 

score  of  1 reflects  extremely  unfavorable  attitudes. 

*original  groups 

**new  group  assignments 
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In  conditions  VII  and  VIII,  person-oriented  newcomers  reported 
their  original  groups  as  unfriendly  (condition  VII:  m = 3.81;  condition 

VIII:  m = 3.36).  In  condition  VI,  newcomers  described  the  original 

groups  as  unfriendly  (m  = 2.80).  In  condition  V,  person-oriented 
newcomers  described  the  original  groups  as  unfriendly  (m  = 4.09).  During 
session  3,  person-oriented  newcomers  in  condition  V reported  the  new 
group  as  unfriendly  (m  = 4.54).  In  condition  VI,  person-oriented  new- 
comers reported  the  newly-assigned  groups  as  unfriendly  (m  = 2.90). 
Person-oriented  newcomers  in  condition  VII  described  their  new  groups 
as  unfriendly  (m  = 4.09)  and  person-oriented  newcomers  in  condition 
VIII  reported  their  new  groups  as  unfriendly  (m  = 3.27). 

Orientation  was  a significant  main  effect  for  the  accepting/rejecting 
item  (F(7,80)  = 4.96,  p < .05).  In  general,  task-oriented  newcomers 
perceived  their  original  and  new  groups  as  accepting.  In  general,  person- 
oriented  newcomers  perceived  their  original  and  new  groups  as  rejecting. 
Table  IV  shows  that  in  conditions  I and  III,  task-oriented  newcomers 
perceived  their  original  groups  as  accepting.  In  conditions  II  and  IV, 
task-oriented  newcomers  considered  their  original  groups  as  accepting 
(condition  II:  m = 5.27;  condition  IV:  m = 5.36).  In  conditions  I, 

II,  and  III,  task-oriented  newcomers  viewed  their  new  groups  less 
favorably  than  the  original  groups. 

In  condition  V,  person-oriented  newcomers  reported  the  original 
groups  as  accepting  (m  = 6.18).  Accepting  group  attitudes  were  reported 
in  condition  VII  by  person-oriented  newcomers  about  their  original  groups. 
More  negative  feelings  about  their  original  groups  were  reported  in 
conditions  VI  and  VIII.  In  fact,  person-oriented  newcomers  reported 
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their  original  groups  as  rejecting  (condition  VI:  m = 3.00;  condition 
VIII:  m = 3.45).  Accepting  attitudes  described  the  new  groups  in 
conditions  V and  VII  (condition  V:  m = 5.54;  condition  VII:  m = 5.27). 

In  condition  VI,  person-oriented  newcomers  perceived  their  new  group 
members  as  rejecting  (m  = 3.90).  In  condition  VIII,  person-oriented 
newcomers  reported  their  new  groups  as  rejecting. 

The  results  of  the  satisfying/unsatisfying  item  revealed  a signifi- 
cant main  effect  for  orientation  (F(7,80)  = 5.17,  p < .05).  Generally, 
task-oriented  newcomers  perceived  their  original  groups  as  satisfying 
but  viewed  their  new  groups  as  unsatisfying.  Person-oriented  newcomers 
held  attitudes  which  were  more  unfavorable  than  task-oriented  newcomers. 
Person-oriented  newcomers  described  their  original  groups  and  new  groups 
as  unsatisfying.  Attitudes  of  task-oriented  and  person-oriented  newcomers 
were  less  favorable  for  the  new  groups. 

In  Table  IV,  the  findings  reveal  that  task-oriented  newcomers  in 
conditions  I and  III  considered  their  original  groups  to  be  unsatisfying 
(condition  I:  m = 4.72;  condition  III:  m = 4.72).  Attitudes  about 

the  original  groups  were  more  favorable  in  conditions  II  and  IV  with 
attitudes  reported  as  satisfying  (condition  II:  m = 5.45;  condition  IV: 

m = 5.09) . 

Person-oriented  newcomers  perceived  their  original  groups  as 
unsatisfying  in  conditions  V and  VII  (condition  V:  m = 4.27;  condition 
VII:  m = 4.09).  Even  more  negative  attitudes  were  reported  in  conditions 

II  and  IV  wherein  person -oriented  newcomers  reported  somewhat  unsatisfying 
attitudes  about  their  original  groups  (condition  II:  m = 3.61;  condition 

IV:  m = 3.63).  The  trend  shows  that  more  unfavorable  attitudes  were 
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reported  about  the  new  groups  (condition  V:  m = 3.81;  condition  VI: 

m = 2.70;  condition  VII:  m = 3.36;  condition  VIII:  m = 2.81). 

Results  reveal  that  task-oriented  newcomers  regarded  their  groups 
as  more  productive  than  person-oriented  newcomers.  Orientation  was  a 
significant  main  effect  ( F { 7 ,80)  = 5.39,  p < .05).  Overall,  task- 
oriented  newcomers  considered  their  original  and  new  groups  as  productive 
Unlike  task-oriented  newcomers,  person-oriented  newcomers  regarded  their 
original  groups  as  unproductive  and  their  new  groups  as  unproductive. 

Table  IV  demonstrates  that  in  conditions  I through  IV,  task-oriented 
newcomers  considered  their  original  groups  as  productive  (grand  mean  = 
5.27).  Person-oriented  newcomers  regarded  their  original  groups  as 
unproductive  (grand  mean  = 4.22)  and  viewed  their  new  groups  as  unpro- 
ductive (grand  mean  = 3.40).  With  assignment  to  different  groups,  task- 
oriented  newcomers  perceived  their  new  groups  less  favorably  (grand  mean 
4.29);  that  is,  in  conditions  I,  II,  and  IV,  task-oriented  newcomers 
reported  their  new  groups  as  unproductive  (condition  I:  m = 4.09; 
condition  II:  m = 4.45;  condition  IV:  m = 4.90).  In  condition  III, 

task-oriented  newcomers  reported  even  less  favorable  attitudes  when  they 
considered  their  new  groups  as  unproductive  (m  = 3.72). 

In  condition  V,  person-oriented  newcomers  responded  most  favorably 
to  their  original  groups  wherein  they  reported  their  original  groups  as 
productive  (m  = 5.00).  In  conditions  VI  and  VIII,  person-oriented 
newcomers  considered  the  original  groups  as  unproductive  (condition  VI: 
m = 3.60;  condition  VIII:  m = 3.63).  In  condition  VII,  person-oriented 

newcomers  reported  their  original  groups  as  unproductive  (m  = 4.64). 

The  attitudes  of  person -oriented  newcomers  were  less  favorable  toward 
new  groups  regardless  of  condition  (grand  mean  = 3.40). 
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Results  for  the  cooperative/uncooperative  item  of  the  Group 
Atmosphere  Scale  reveals  a significant  main  effect  for  orientation 
(F(7 ,80)  = 5.40,  p < .05).  In  general,  task-oriented  newcomers  per- 
ceived their  original  groups  as  cooperative  but  task-oriented  newcomers 
considered  their  new  groups  as  uncooperative.  Person -oriented  newcomers 
reported  their  original  groups  as  uncooperative  and  viewed  their  new 
groups  even  more  unfavorably  when  they  described  the  new  group  as 
uncooperative,  overall. 

Table  IV  illustrates  that  in  conditions  I through  II,  task-oriented 
newcomers  considered  their  original  groups  as  cooperative  (condition  I: 
m = 5.09;  condition  II:  m = 5.36;  condition  III:  m = 5.18;  condition 

IV:  m = 5.63).  Task-oriented  newcomers  reported  the  new  groups  as 

uncooperative  in  conditions  I,  II,  and  IV  (condition  I:  m = 4.27; 

condition  II:  m = 4.54;  condition  IV:  m = 4.72).  New  groups  were 
regarded  as  unproductive  in  condition  III  (m  = 3.72). 

In  comparison  to  task-oriented  newcomers,  person-oriented  newcomers 
regarded  their  groups  less  favorably.  Original  groups  were  considered 
as  uncooperative  in  conditions  I and  III.  The  original  groups  in  condi- 
tions II  and  IV  were  regarded  as  uncooperative  by  person-oriented  members. 
The  attitudes  of  person-oriented  newcomers  were  even  less  favorable 
toward  their  new  groups  regardless  of  condition. 

Communication  Patterns  of  Newcomers 

When  communication  was  considered,  12  possible  categories  were 
listed.  They  included  procedural  remarks,  acknowleding  statements, 
tension  relieving  remarks,  group  maintenance  statements,  disregard  for 
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others,  introductory  remarks,  disagreeing  statements,  problem  solving 
remarks,  personal  conversations,  critical  remarks,  statements  relative 
to  the  former  group  or  tasks,  and  questions  about  the  tasks.  Several 
significant  findings  as  affected  by  orientation,  past  and  present  task 
dimensions  are  presented.  This  report  concentrates  on  these  significant 
evidence.  Each  finding  is  discussed  in  turn. 

The  evidence  clearly  and  consistently  reveals  the  importance  of 
interpersonal  orientation  in  oral  communication.  Interpersonal  orien- 
tation affected  the  mean  number  of  procedural  statements , personal 
introductions , a nd  disagreeing  statements. 

Task-oriented  newcomers  engaged  in  more  task-related  statements 
which  specifically  focused  on  procedure  than  person-oriented  newcomers; 
task-oriented  newcomers  made  more  disagreeing  statements  than  person- 
oriented  newcomers;  person-oriented  newcomers  made  more  personal 
introductions  than  task-oriented  newcomers. 

A Structural  history  X Present  task  dimensions  interaction  was 
significant  for  disagreeing  statements.  Both  structural  history  as  well 
as  present  task  dimensions  were  significant  main  effects  for  probl em 
solving  statements.  A two-way  interaction  for  Orientation  X Present 
task  dimensions  was  also  significant  for  problem  solving  statements. 

The  findings  regarding  procedural  remarks  show  that  task-oriented 
newcomers  engaged  in  more  procedural  remarks  than  person-oriented 
newcomers  (F(7,80)  = 5.85,  p < .05).  In  session  3,  the  grand  mean 
number  of  procedural  remarks  made  by  task-oriented  newcomers  was  3.42; 
whereas  the  grand  mean  number  of  procedural  remarks  for  person-oriented 
newcomers  was  2.43.  Also  a comparison  of  procedural  remarks  for  these 
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same  subjects  with  the  original  group  suggests  that  task-oriented 
subjects  made  more  procedural  remarks  than  person-oriented  subjects 
(session  1:  task-oriented  subjects:  m = 5.25;  mean  for  person-oriented 

subjects  = 2.45) . 

Based  on  data  from  newcomers  only  the  prediction  that  task-oriented 
group  members  would  engage  in  more  task-related  statements  than  person- 
oriented  group  members  was  partially  supported.  Figure  1 shows  that 
procedural  remarks  made  during  sessions  1 and  3 were  affected  by  an 
Orientation  X Structural  history  X Present  task  dimension  interaction 
(F(7,80)  = 4.26,  p < .05).  Specifically,  task-oriented  newcomers  who 
experienced  unstructured  task  histories  and  later  performed  structured 
tasks  decreased  in  mean  number  of  procedural  remarks  after  experiencing 
the  change  in  task  structure  and  groups;  whereas, person-oriented  newcomers 
who  experienced  unstructured  task  histories  and  later  performed  structured 
tasks  increased  in  mean  number  of  procedural  remarks  after  membership 
assignment  to  different  groups  which  performed  dissimilar  tasks. 

Task-oriented  newcomers  who  experienced  structured  task  histories 
and  later  performed  unstructured  tasks  made  the  same  mean  number  of 
procedural  remarks  after  experiencing  change  in  membership  assignment 
and  dissimilar  tasks,  whereas  person-oriented  newcomers  who  experienced 
the  similar  manipulation  decreased  the  mean  number  of  procedural  remarks 
after  experiencing  change  in  membership  assignment  and  dissimilar  tasks. 

Task-oriented  newcomers  who  experienced  structured  task  histories 
and  later  performed  unstructured  tasks  made  the  same  mean  number  of 
procedural  remarks  after  experiencing  change  in  membership  assignment 
and  dissimilar  tasks,  whereas  person-oriented  newcomers  who  experienced 


Figure  1 . Comparison  of  procedural  remarks  of  newcomers.  Shown  is 
a comparison  of  the  mean  number  of  procedural  remarks  of  task-  and  person- 
oriented  newcomers  during  sessions  1 and  3.  Filled  lines  represent 
task-oriented  subjects;  dotted  lines  represent  person -oriented  subjects. 
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the  similar  manipulation  decreased  the  mean  number  of  procedural 
remarks  after  experiencing  change  in  membership  assignment  and  dis- 
similar tasks. 

However,  task-oriented  newcomers  who  experienced  unstructured 
task  histories  and  subsequently  solved  structured  tasks  decreased  the 
mean  number  of  procedural  remarks  after  assignment  to  different  groups 
which  solved  dissimilar  tasks.  Person-oriented  newcomers  who  experienced 
the  same  manipulation  increased  the  mean  number  of  procedural  remarks 
after  assignment  to  different  groups  which  performed  dissimilar  tasks. 

The  mean  number  of  procedural  remarks  emitted  decreased  for 
both  task-  and  person-oriented  newcomers  when  they  encountered  structured 
task  histories  followed  by  assignment  to  different  groups  which  performed 
similarly  structured  tasks.  Task-oriented  newcomers  decreased  the  mean 
number  of  procedural  remarks  after  they  performed  unstructured  tasks 
during  task  history  and  subsequently  solved  unstructured  tasks  during 
assignment  to  different  groups. 

In  conclusion,  the  trend  shows  that  after  unstructured  task  histories 
were  established  for  task-oriented  subjects,  fewer  procedural  remarks 
were  made  when  later  assigned  to  groups  which  solved  either  structured 
or  unstructured  tasks.  The  opposite  trend  occurred  for  person-oriented 
subjects  who  experienced  unstructured  task  histories.  Conversely,  person- 
oriented  subjects  who  developed  structured  task  histories  made  fewer 
procedural  remarks  when  later  assigned  to  groups  which  solved  either 
structured  or  unstructured  tasks.  Task-oriented  subjects  who  experienced 
this  same  manipulation  with  structured  task  histories  tended  to  behave 
similarly.  The  evidence  is  not  as  distinctively  clear  with  the  task- 
oriented  subjects,  however. 
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Findings  regarding  personal  introductions  reveal  a significant 
main  effect  for  orientation.  In  general,  person-oriented  members  made 
more  personal  introductions  than  task-oriented  members  (F(7,80)  = 8.24, 
p < .05).  In  fact,  task-oriented  subjects  rarely  made  personal  intro- 
ductions. Table  V shows  the  difference  in  the  mean  number  of  personal 
introductions  made  by  task-oriented  and  person-oriented  subjects  occurring 
in  session  1 when  all  the  group  members  were  newly  assigned  to  their 
groups.  During  session  1,  a grand  mean  of  .25  personal  introductions 
were  made  by  task-oriented  subjects,  whereas  a grand  mean  of  8.12 
personal  introductions  were  made  by  person -oriented  subjects.  When 
newcomers  were  assigned  to  different  groups,  fewer  personal  introductions 
were  made  by  both  task-  and  person-oriented  subjects  (task-oriented 
newcomers:  grand  mean  = 0.00;  person -oriented  newcomers:  grand  mean  = 

2.80).  Based  on  these  observations,  support  is  provided  for  the  predic- 
tion that  person-oriented  groups  engage  in  more  group  maintenance 
statements  than  task-oriented  ones. 

In  reviewing  disagreeing  statements,  orientation  was  significant 
as  a main  effect  (F(7,80)  = 17.30,  p < .05).  Overall,  task-oriented 
newcomers  made  more  disagreeing  statements  than  person-oriented  newcomers. 
During  session  1,  the  grand  mean  for  task-oriented  subjects  was  19.75; 
the  grand  mean  for  person-oriented  subjects  was  11.75.  During  session  3, 
when  these  same  subjects  were  assigned  to  new  groups,  the  grand  mean 
for  task-oriented  newcomers  was  20.00;  the  grand  mean  for  person- 
oriented  newcomers  was  12.00. 

A Structural  history  X Present  task  dimension  interaction  was 
significant  (F(7,80)  = 17.30,  p < .01).  Figure  2 demonstrates  that 
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TABLE  V 

Comparison  of  Mean  Number  of  Personal  Introductions 


Task-Oriented  Subjects 
Conditions 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Session  1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Session  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Person-Oriented  Subjects 

Conditions 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Session  1 

4.8 

4.5 

12.0 

11.25 

Session  3 

1.20 

2.0 

2.0 

6.00 

F(7 ,80)  = 8.24,  p < .05 


Figure  2.  Comparison  of  disagreeing  remarks  of  newcomers.  Shown 
is  a comparison  of  the  mean  number  of  disagreeing  remarks  of  task- 
and  person-oriented  newcomers  during  sessions  1 and  3.  Filled  lines 
represent  task-oriented  subjects;  dotted  lines  represent  person- 
oriented  subjects. 
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after  being  assigned  newcomer  status,  task-oriented  newcomers  who 
developed  structured  task  histories  and  later  performed  unstructured 
tasks,  increased  in  mean  number  of  disagreeing  statements,  while 
person-oriented  newcomers  who  experienced  the  similar  manipulation 
emitted  virtually  the  same  mean  number  of  disagreeing  statements  as 
prior  to  assuming  newcomer  status. 

When  unstructured  task  histories  were  followed  by  performing 
structured  tasks,  task-oriented  newcomers  decreased  the  mean  number  of 
disagreeing  statements.  Person-oriented  newcomers  who  experienced  this 
same  manipulation  slightly  increased  in  mean  number  of  disagreeing 
statements. 

When  structured  task  histories  were  followed  by  structured  tasks 
in  session  3,  task-oriented  newcomers  increased  in  mean  number  of 
disagreeing  statements,  while  person-oriented  newcomers  decreased  in 
mean  number  of  disagreeing  statements  for  this  same  manipulation. 

Task-oriented  newcomers  who  developed  unstructured  task  histories 
and  later  performed  unstructured  tasks  decreased  in  mean  number  of 
disagreeing  statements.  Person-oriented  newcomers  increased  in  mean 
number  of  disagreeing  statements  with  this  same  manipulation. 

When  task-oriented  subjects  encountered  structured  task  histories, 
they  made  fewer  disagreeing  statements  with  the  original  group  in  com- 
parison to  mean  number  of  statements  made  with  the  new  assignment.  Unlike 
the  task-oriented  subjects,  person-oriented  subjects  made  slightly. more 
disagreeing  statements  with  the  original  group  while  developing  structured 
task  histories  in  comparison  to  statements  made  during  assignment  to 
different  groups.  Therefore,  the  findings  show  that  task-oriented 
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newcomers  disagreed  more  than  person-oriented  newcomers  when  performing 
tasks  (a  finding  for  which  no  a priori  hypothesis  was  stated). 

In  general,  when  participating  in  the  original  group,  task-oriented 
subjects  tended  to  make  more  problem  solving  statements  than  person - 
oriented  subjects  (task-oriented  subjects:  grand  mean  = 14.567;  person- 

oriented  subjects:  grand  mean  = 11.272).  When  assigned  newcomer  status 

in  different  groups,  these  same  task-oriented  subjects  made  fewer 
problem  solving  statements  than  person-oriented  newcomers  (task-oriented 
newcomers:  grand  mean  = 12.492;  person-oriented  newcomers:  grand  mean 

= 14.17). 

After  experiencing  structured  task  histories,  task-oriented 
newcomers  made  fewer  mean  number  of  problem  solving  statements,  whereas 
person-oriented  newcomers  made  greater  mean  number  of  problem  solving 
statements.  After  unstructured  task  histories  were  encountered,  task- 
and  person-oriented  newcomers  made  more  mean  number  of  problem  solving 
statements.  As  a main  effect,  structural  history  was  significant 
(F(7,80)  = 5.68,  p < .05).  Present  task  dimension  was  also  significant 
as  a main  effect  (F(7,8Q)  = 10.95,  p < .01).  An  Orientation  X Present 
task  interaction  was  also  significant  as  an  interaction  (F(7,80)  = 

4.28,  p < .05).  Figure  3 shows  that  for  task-oriented  subjects,  the  mean 
number  of  problem  solving  remarks  during  structured  task  history  was 
26.75  but  the  mean  number  of  problem  solving  remarks  later  with  unstruc- 
tured tasks  was  12.28.  For  person-oriented  subjects,  the  mean  number  of 
problem  solving  remarks  during  structured  task  history  was  14.16  but  the 
mean  number  of  problem  solving  remarks  later  with  unstructured  tasks  was 
20.83.  Task-oriented  subjects  who  experienced  unstructured  tasks  during 


Figure  3.  Comparison  of  problem  solving  statements  of  newcomers. 
Shown  is  a comparison  of  the  mean  number  of  problem  solving  statements 
of  task-  and  person -oriented  newcomers  during  sessions  1 and  3.  Filled 
lines  represent  task-oriented  subjects;  dotted  lines  represent  person- 
oriented  subjects. 
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history  development  made  a mean  number  of  5.00  problem  solving  statements 
and  later  made  an  average  of  15.12  problem  solving  statements  as  newcomers 
performing  structured  tasks.  Person-oriented  subjects  who  developed 
unstructured  task  histories  emitted  a mean  of  11.83  problem  solving 
statements  but  made  a mean  of  14.00  problem  solving  statements  as  new- 
comers performing  structured  tasks. 

When  structured  task  histories  developed,  task-oriented  subjects 
made  an  average  of  18.28  problem  solving  remarks  but  decreased  to  a mean 
of  1.57  with  assignment  to  a different  group  performing  structured  tasks. 

In  a similar  manipulation,  the  mean  number  of  responses  for  person- 
oriented  subjects  remained  virtually  unchanged  during  structured  task 
history  (m  = 9.00)  and  structured  task  performance  in  session  3 (m  = 9.85). 

Task-oriented  subjects  who  completed  unstructured  tasks  with  the 
original  group  made  a mean  of  8.42  problem  solving  remarks  and  a mean  of 
21.00  problem  solving  remarks  with  newcomer  assignment  to  unstructured 
tasks.  Person-oriented  subjects  experiencing  the  same  manipulation  made 
a mean  of  10.10  problem  solving  statements  with  the  original  groups  and 
a mean  of  12.00  problem  solving  remarks  with  newcomer  status  and  per- 
forming unstructured  tasks. 

The  prediction  that  task-oriented  group  members  engage  in  more 
task-related  statements  than  person -oriented  group  members  was  partially 
supported  by  these  findings.  Task-oriented  members  made  more  problem 
solving  statements  during  the  development  of  structured  task  histories 
than  person-oriented  group  members.  However,  as  newcomers,  person- 
oriented  members  made  more  problem  solving  remarks  after  structured  task 
histories  were  followed  by  performing  structured  or  unstructured  tasks. 
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Conversely,  when  person-oriented  group  members  performed  unstructured 
tasks  with  the  original  group,  the  mean  number  of  problem  solving  remarks 
was  greater  than  task-oriented  group  members;  however,  task-oriented 
group  members  made  more  problem  solving  remarks  after  experiencing 
unstructured  task  histories  and  assignment  to  different  groups  which 
performed  structured  or  unstructured  tasks. 

Since  the  remaining  categories — personal  conversations,  critical 
remarks,  statements  regarding  former  stasks  or  group  and  questions  about 
the  tasks— did  not  show  significant  results,  these  categories  have  not 
been  included  in  this  description  of  the  findings. 

A Comparison  of  the  Communication  of  Newcomers  to  Incumbent  Members 

A2X2X2X2  factorial  design  with  two  repeated  measures  was 
employed  to  analyze  the  effect  of  interpersonal  orientation,  status  of 
group  membership  (newcomer  or  incumbent),  structural  history,  and  present 
task  dimensions  for  session  3 data  only. 

The  communication  category  which  showed  significantly  different 
communication  of  newcomers  and  incumbents  was  "acknowledging  statements. 
Analysis  of  acknowledging  statements  revealed  orientation  as  a significant 
main  effect  (F(15,256)  = 5.85,  p < .05)  and  an  orientation  X Member 
status  interaction  was  significant  ( F (1 5 ,256)  = 3.86,  p < .05).  Overall, 
incumbents  made  more  acknowledging  statements  than  newcomers.  Specifically, 
person-oriented  incumbents  made  more  acknowledging  statements  than  task- 
oriented  incumbents  (mean  = 3.73  for  person-oriented  incumbents;  m 
2.83  for  task-oriented  incumbents).  In  comparing  newcomers  to  incumbents, 
task-  and  person-oriented  newcomers  made  fewer  acknowledging  remarks 
than  incumbents  (mean  = 1.47  for  task-oriented  newcomers;  m = 2.83  for 
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task-oriented  incumbents;  m = 1.36  for  person-oriented  newcomers; 
m = 3.75  for  person-oriented  incumbents). 

Support  was  provided  for  the  hypothesis  which  states  that  person- 
oriented  group  members  engage  in  more  group  maintenance  remarks  than 
task-oriented  groups.  Since  acknowledging  statements  tend  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  individuals,  show  concurrence  and  express  gratitude,  these 
statements  are  considered  as  group  maintenance-type  statements. 

Support  was  not  provided  for  the  hypothesis  which  states  that 
incumbent  group  members  engage  in  more  communication  than  newcomers. 

In  general,  this  pattern  was  not  found,  since  the  evidence  shows  that 
except  for  acknowleding  statements  no  difference  in  communication 
existed  between  newcomers  and  incumbents. 

Performance  of  Groups 

The  results  show  a significant  main  effect  of  orientation  when 
assessing  group  performance  ( F (1 5 ,256 ) = 6.19,  p < .05).  Evidence 
demonstrates  that  in  comparison  to  person-oriented  groups,  task-oriented 
groups  required  less  time  to  perform  both  structured  and  unstructured 
tasks.  Task-oriented  groups  required  less  time  in  completing  structured 
tasks  (grand  mean  = 1.84  hours)  than  unstructured  tasks  (grand  mean  = 

2.03  hours). 

Person-oriented  groups  required  more  time  to  perform  unstructured 
tasks  (grand  mean  = 3.01)  than  structured  tasks  (grand  mean  = 2.59  hours). 
Regardless  of  interpersonal  orientation,  evidence  demonstrates  that  more 
time  was  required  to  perform  unstructured  tasks  than  structured  tasks. 
Therefore,  the  hypotheses  were  supported  by  these  results. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION 

In  this  chapter,  attention  is  directed  to  evaluating  the  results 
in  light  of  relevant  theoretical  and  practical  considerations,  delineating 
the  limits  on  the  interpretation  of  the  results,  and  indicating  possible 
directions  for  future  research  in  the  area  of  investigation.  The  pur- 
pose, therefore,  of  this  chapter  is  to  integrate  the  findings  of  the 
present  research  with  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  in  the  areas  pre- 
sented earlier  in  the  introduction  section. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Considerations 
This  section  focuses  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  implications 
of  the  research  effort.  In  the  introduction  to  this  research  initiative, 
questions  were  raised  as  to  whether  understanding  the  newcomer  was  instru- 
mental in  fully  understanding  group  behavior.  Specifically,  membership 
change  was  investigated  with  the  advent  of  a newcomer  into  established 
groups.  The  primary  concern  was  whether  interpersonal  orientation, 
task  history,  and  present  task  dimensions  were  functionally  related  to 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  newcomers.  Practically  speaking,  these 
independent  variables  were  investigated  in  order  to  determine  if  task- 
oriented  or  person-oriented  newcomers  were  significantly  different  in 
their  perceptions  of  the  original  groups  and  the  groups  where  new  mem- 
bership was  assigned,  their  perceptions  of  the  original  tasks  as  com- 
pared to  the  subsequent  tasks,  their  oral  communication  with  the  original 
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group  as  compared  to  oral  communication  during  change  in  group  member- 
ship assignment. 

Of  secondary  concern  was  the  perception  of  incumbents  about  new- 
comers in  order  to  determine  the  receptivity  of  task-oriented  and  person- 
oriented  groups  to  membership  change.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
current  design  allowed  the  researcher  to  interpret  the  reactions  of  incum- 
bents to  the  advent  of  a newcomer  and  the  departure  of  a group  member. 

In  addition,  it  was  possible  to  assess  group  performance  of  task  and 
person-oriented  groups.  Given  these  concerns,  this  section  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  subdivided  to  provide  interpretations  of  the  self-perceptions 
of  newcomers,  newcomers'  perceptions  of  their  groups,  the  perceptions  of 
newcomers  by  incumbents,  newcomer's  perceptions  of  their  tasks,  communi- 
cation of  newcomers  and  incumbents,  and  group  performance. 

The  evidence  emanating  from  the  current  research  revealed  that  communi- 
cation and  performance  were  mainly  affected  by  orientation.  Membership 
status  (newcomer  or  incumbent)  was  important  in  understanding  attitudes. 
Recall  that  Bass  and  Ryterband  (1972)  also  noted  that  the  character,  compo- 
sition, and  history  of  a work  group  will  strongly  affect  the  performance 
and  attitudes  of  its  members. 

Attitudes:  Self-perceptions  of  Newcomers 

When  attention  is  directed  to  the  perception  of  newcomers,  evidence 
demonstrated  that  newcomers  consistently  evaluated  themselves  positively. 
The  question  is  whether  the  self-reports  were  more  accurate  than  the 
evaluations  by  others.  Hall  and  Lindzey  (1965)  note  that  self-ratings 
provide  a "mental  interior"  such  that  responses  may  be  treated  at  face 
value  as  valid  reflections  of  the  subjects'  true  behavior.  Liebert  and 
Spiegler  (1970)  agree  that  despite  the  problems  of  self-assessments. 
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direct  self-reports  are  useful.  It  appears  that  the  self-reports  of 
the  newcomers  were  most  revealing.  These  reports  demonstrated  a definite 
pattern  of  newcomers  viewing  themselves  more  positively  than  incumbents. 

Through  self  report,  aspects  of  the  self-concept  of  newcomers  was 
revealed.  According  to  Carl  Rogers  (1951),  the  self-concept  is  a kind 
of  "organized  configuration"  of  perceptions  of  the  self  and  is  made  up 
of  elements  such  as  a person's  ideas  of  one's  own  abilities  and  charac- 
teristics, the  way  the  individual  sees  the  self  relating  to  other  people 
and  the  environment,  and  the  individual's  own  value  structure.  Cathcart 
(1974)  maintains  that  each  individual  has  a uniquely  tinted  pair  of 
glasses  through  which  life  is  viewed.  Based  on  the  findings,  it  appears 
that  membership  status  (newcomer  or  incumbent)  influenced  personal  out- 
look or  assessment  of  self  and  others. 

Attitudes:  Perceptions  of  Incumbents  about  Newcomers 

It  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  incumbent  group  members  regarded 
the  newcomers  unfavorably.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  earlier 
research  which  suggests  that  the  introduction  of  newcomers  is  disruptive. 
Recall  that  Taft  (1967)  reported  the  hostile  consequences  of  the  addition 
of  newcomers  to  communities.  Cathcart  (1974)  speculated  that  newcomers 
threaten  the  security  of  incumbents  who  seek  to  protect  themselves  by 
purging  hostile  or  antagonistic  ideas.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
newcomers  are  not  always  viewed  with  hostility.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  needs  of  the  group  determine  whether  group  members  will  perceive 
the  newcomer  favorably  or  unfavorably  (Bruner  & Postman,  1949;  Deutsch, 
1958).  In  the  present  research,  the  newcomer  was  described  unfavorably 
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by  incumbents.  It  might  be  assumed  that,  in  general,  the  incumbents 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  complete  the  assigned  tasks  without  the  new- 
comer; therefore,  there  was  no  dire  need  for  a newcomer.  Another  explana- 
tion for  the  negative  evaluations  of  newcomers  by  incumbents  might  suggest 
that  the  incumbents  did  not  anticipate  membership  change;  therefore,  the 
tension  reported  by  incumbents  when  a group  member  departed,  might  be 
explained  by  the  earlier  finding  of  Ziller,  Behringer,  and  Jansen  (1961) 
which  demonstrated  that  reactions  to  newcomers  are  more  positive  when 
group  members  anticipate  membership  change.  In  the  present  investigation, 
membership  change  was  not  anticipated.  It  appears  that  even  though  people 
live  in  a world  of  change,  unexpected  change  in  membership  is  difficult 
to  accept.  Strauss  and  Sayles  (1972)  note  that  changes  in  household  gad- 
gets or  cars  are  more  readily  accepted  than  changes  in  interpersonal 
relations;  because,  changes  in  relationships  threaten  the  security  of 
the  orderly  and  familiar  ways  known  in  the  past  and  often  status  as  well. 

Since,  the  manipulation  check  revealed  that  the  subjects  perceived 
the  groups  which  were  created  in  this  laboratory  setting,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  somewhat  stable  inter-member  relationships  existed.  It  seems 
that  with  the  development  of  these  relations,  the  groups  gained  a sense 
of  equilibrium  in  a perceived  closed  system  since  no  members  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  impending  membership  change;  subsequently,  the  departure  of 
an  incumbent  was  reported  as  creating  tension.  One  explanation  for  this 
tension  suggests  that  this  previously  stable  group  became  unstable  with 
an  unanticipated  change  in  membership  or  equilibrium  as  interpreted  by 


a systems  approach. 
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Notice  that  even  though  the  remaining  incumbents  reported  tenseness 
with  the  departure  of  a group  member,  the  remaining  incumbents  reported 
being  relaxed  with  the  introduction  of  a newcomer.  Recall  that  the  incum- 
bents generally  reported  negative  attitudes  about  the  newcomer.  Perusal 
of  these  findings  show  that  incumbents  reported  that  (1)  due  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  old  group  member,  task  performance  became  impaired,  (2)  with 
participation  of  the  new  group  member,  group  performance  was  efficient, 
and  (3)  in  terms  of  group  performance,  the  new  member  was  seen  as  hinder- 
ing performance.  Given  the  impaired  performance  with  the  departure  of 
an  incumbent,  and  given  the  efficiency  in  group  performance  reported 
with  the  participation  of  the  new  member,  it  appears  that  (1)  either  the 
incumbents  believed  group  success  was  more  attributed  to  the  incumbents 
and  less  a function  of  the  new  member,  (2)  or  the  incumbents  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  report  that  the  newcomer  facilitated  performance,  (3)  or 
the  newcomer  did  not  actually  facilitate  performance. 

Therefore,  based  on  the  current  findings,  the  reportedly  relaxed 
feelings  with  the  introduction  of  the  newcomer  may  be  explained  by  (1) 
the  perception  that  equilibrium  will  be  restored  (if  only  numerically), 
and  (2)  the  perception  that  an  alliance  between  the  two  remaining  incum- 
bents will  allow  them  to  control  the  group  situation  and  restore  the  status 
quo. 

Conditional  support  was  provided  for  the  hypothesis  which  states 
that  overall,  task-oriented  incumbent  group  members  feel  more  negative 
about  the  advent  of  a newcomer  and  the  departure  of  an  incumbent  than 
person-oriented  group  members.  In  fact,  the  departure  of  an  incumbent 
created  tension  for  both  task  and  person-oriented  incumbents. 
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Evidence  shows  that  regardless  of  interpersonal  orientation,  incum- 
bent group  members  held  similar  perceptions  of  the  introduction  of  a new- 
comer and  the  departure  of  an  incumbent.  In  fact,  both  types  of  incum- 
bents perceived  the  newcomer  negatively  even  though  the  incumbents  relaxed 
with  the  introduction  of  the  newcomer.  In  addition,  it  was  indicated  that 
incumbents  were  tense  with  the  departure  of  the  incumbent. 

Newcomers'  Perceptions  of  their  New  Group  Assignments 
Newcomers  appeared  to  be  quite  analytical  when  they  rated  their  origi- 
nal and  new  groups.  Overall,  task  and  person-oriented  newcomers  rated 
their  original  and  new  groups  as  unfriendly.  It  might  be  presumed  that 
person-oriented  groups  would  be  perceived  as  friendly,  however,  the  evi- 
dence was  contrary. 

Even  more  surprising  is  the  finding  that  task-oriented  newcomers  con- 
sidered their  original  and  new  groups  as  accepting;  whereas,  person-oriented 
newcomers  reported  their  original  and  new  groups  as  rejecting.  Since  task- 
oriented  indiviudals  tend  to  be  more  preoccupied  with  task  completion,  it 
could  be  that  task-oriented  subjects  rated  these  groups  as  more  accepting 
in  regard  to  solution  seeking  only  but  disregarded  evaluating  the  group 
in  terms  of  accepting  one  another  on  a personal  basis.  However,  person- 
oriented  subjects  may  have  regarded  the  group  members  as  rejecting  in 
terms  of  interpersonal  concerns  since  person-oriented  individuals  are 
more  cognizant  of  interpersonal  relations.  In  addition,  the  nature  of  par- 
ticipating in  a laboratory  experiment  seems  to  generate  some  hostility 
even  for  person-oriented  groups  (and  they  may  have  been  more  perceptive 


of  such  hostility). 
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With  the  change  to  different  groups,  task-oriented  newcomers  reported 
the  new  group  as  unsatisfying  but  the  original  group  was  reported  as  satis- 
fying. Person-oriented  newcomers  viewed  the  original  and  new  groups  as 
unsatisfying. 

In  terms  of  cooperativeness,  original  groups  were  described  by  task- 
oriented  newcomers  as  cooperative  but  new  groups  were  vieved  as  uncoopera- 
tive. Both  original  and  new  groups  were  described  as  uncooperative  by 
person-oriented  newcomers. 

It  appears  that  original  groups  were  seen  as  more  productive  than 
the  new  groups  by  task-oriented  newcomers.  Person-oriented  newcomers 
did  not  view  their  groups  as  productive  in  either  session.  New  groups 
were  regarded  as  even  more  unproductive  than  the  original  groups  as 
reported  by  person-oriented  newcomers. 

The  data  indicated  that  when  three  hours  of  assigned  tasks  were 
solved  continuously  without  scheduled  breaks,  person-oriented  newcomers 
reported  more  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  original  and  new  groups 
than  task-oriented  newcomers.  Task-oriented  individuals  were  regarded 
less  unfavorably  in  this  tedious  task  environment.  Findings  suggest 
that  when  tasks  environments  entail  task  performance  with  repetitive 
performance  of  required  tasks,  person-oriented  members  were  more  negatively 
affected  than  task-oriented  members. 

Findings  suggest  that  environments  where  various  tasks  are  continuously 
performed,  person-oriented  newcomers  appeared  to  describe  the  original 
and  new  groups  more  unfavorably  in  comparison  to  task-oriented  newcomers. 
This  unexpected  finding  did  not  support  the  assumption  that  the  group 
atmosphere  of  person-oriented  groups  is  more  positive  than  that  of  task- 
oriented  groups.  It  may  be  that  in  other  settings  where  membership  is 
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by  choice  not  assignment,  person-oriented  groups  would  be  regarded  more 
favorably.  Also,  more  favorable  attitudes  might  have  been  reported  by 
person-oriented  subjects  in  environments  where  the  activities  are  selected 
rather  than  assigned.  In  addition,  these:  attitudes  may  have  been  reported 
differently  in  social  groups  rather  than  task  groups.  Remember,  experi- 
ments are  implied  task  settings  not  social  settings;  therefore,  the 
primary  concern  even  for  person-oriented  subjects  may  have  task  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  possible  that  person-oriented  subjects  may  have  wanted  to 
interact  more  but  continued  to  perform  the  tasks  in  an  acquiescent  man- 
ner; whereas,  in  other  less  restricting  settings,  the  person-oriented 
individuals  might  have  been  more  diverted  to  other  interpersonal  inter- 
actions or  might  have  ultimately  departed  from  the  setting. 

Support  was  provided  for  the  hypothesis  which  states  'that  regardless 
of  the  tasks,  newcomers  assigned  to  participate  in  groups  other  than  the 
original  group,  report  less  favorable  attitudes  twoard  the  new  group. 
However,  evidence  did  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  task-oriented  new- 
comers report  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  task-oriented  groups  per- 
forming structured  tasks  than  toward  task-oriented  groups  performing 
unstructured  tasks.  At  best  the  ratings  for  items  of  the  Group  Atmosphere 
Scale  show  that  regardless  of  task  dimensions,  task-oriented  newcomers 
were  less  unfavorable  overall  than  person-oriented  newcomers  toward  their 
respective  groups.  Likewise,  the  findings  did  not  support  the  hypothesis 
which  states  that  person-oriented  newcomers  report  more  favorable  attitudes 
toward  person-oriented  groups  performing  unstructured  tasks  than  structured 


tasks. 
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Attitudes  about  the  tasks:  Newcomers  and  Incumbents 

Although  the  newcomers  and  incumbents  reported  differences  in 
describing  the  newcomer,  there  was  similarity  in  reporting  the  attitudes 
about  the  tasks.  When  newcomers  and  incumbents  evaluated  their  tasks, 
recall  that  task-oriented  subjects  reported  being  somewhat  motivated 
during  task  development,  however,  motivation  decreased  over  time. 

Unlike  the  task-oriented  subjects,  person-oriented  subjects  reported 
tasks  as  unmotivating  during  early  exposure  and  later  encounters. 

In  general,  Fiedler  (1967)  described  person-oriented  persons  as  having 
concerns  about  the  people  in  the  group  with  secondary  concenrs  for  the 
tasks;  whereas,  task-oriented  individuals  are  described  as  primarily 
concerned  about  successful  task  completion.  The  current  findings, 
which  show  that  task-oriented  subjects  reported  the  tasks  as  initially 
more  motivating  than  person-oriented  subjects,  are  consistent  with  the 
earlier  description  used  by  Fiedler  for  task  and  person-oriented  indi- 
viduals. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  even  the  motivation  of  task-oriented 
members  waned  over  time.  In  terms  of  practical  consideration,  these 
findings  are  noteworthy  in  settings  where  group  members  and  even  work 
group  teams  perform  the  same  type  of  tasks  for  the  majority  of  the 
work  period.  With  waning  of  motivation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  structure 
the  work  period  such  that  task  rotation  can  occur.  Similarly  Bass  and 
Ryterband  (1972)  agree  that  particularly  where  jobs/tasks  are  semi- 
repetitive  (where  the  same  work  is  repeated  in  cycles),  where  feelings  of 
tiredness,  weariness,  tedium,  and  boredom  will  be  great,  then  job  satisfac- 
tion will  likely  be  low.  With  the  present  experiment,  groups  performed 
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similar  types  of  tasks  in  continuous  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  with 
no  scheduled  breaks  other  than  the  entering  of  the  experimenter  to  bring 
the  next  tasks  and  the  administration  of  the  various  questionnaires. 

The  decline  in  task  motivation  might  have  been  due  to  the  combination 
of  continuously  solving  similar  tasks  (especially  for  incumbents)  and 
the  three  hours  of  participation  with  no  scheduled  breaks.  These  find- 
ings demonstrated  the  need  for  even  the  most  motivated  task  performer 
to  encounter  a variety  of  tasks  and/or  scheduled  breaks.  With  task 
rotation,  as  cited  by  Bass  and  Ryterband  (1972),  tedium  is  alleviated. 

By  shifting  the  work  requirements  periodically,  boredom  may  be  reduced. 
These  researchers  warn  that  feelings  of  boredom  may  not  be  dissipated 
very  much  if  the  various  tasks  to  which  one  shifts  are  similar  to  each 
other.  The  present  findings  are  consistent  with  those  reported  by  Bass 
and  Ryterband. 

Evidence  does  not  support  the  hypothesis  suggesting  the  impace  of 
the  order  in  which  subjects  perform  structured  or  unstructured  tasks. 

The  analysis  of  the  motivating/unmotivating  item  of  the  Task  Satisfac- 
tion Scale  revealed  that  regardless  of  the  type  of  task  performed  during 
task  development,  dissatisfaction  (reported  as  unmotivating)  occurred 
over  time  with  satisfaction  reported  during  the  early  phases  of  partici- 
pation for  task-oriented  newcomers.  For  person-oriented  newcomers, 
general  unmotivation  was  reported  even  with  early  encounters  of  the 
tasks. 

Therefore,  no  support  was  provided  for  the  hypothesis  which  states 
that  task-oriented  newcomers  report  greater  dissatisfaction  with  structured 
tasks  after  experiencing  a structured  task  history  than  after  experiencing 
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an  unstructured  task  history  and  that  person-oriented  newcomers  report 
greater  dissatisfaction  with  structured  tasks  after  experiencing  an 
unstructured  task  history  than  after  experiencing  a structured  task 
history. 


Communication  of  Newcomers 

Communication  is  regarded  as  a necessary  vehicle  for  any  group  process. 
Effective  communication  moves  a group  closer  to  its  goals  while  ineffective 
communication  prevents  the  attainment  of  the  group  goals  (which  may  be  of 
a social  or  work  nature). 

In  the  current  research,  the  researcher  tested  if  task  and  person- 
oriented  groups  actually  communicate  differently  and  whether  task  and 
person-oriented  newcomers  communicate  differently  to  task-oriented  and 
person-orieflted  group  members  respectively. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  interpersonal  orientation  was  the  signifi- 
cant variable  which  affected  procedural  remarks,  personal  introductions, 
and  disagreeing  statements.  Since  procedural  remarks  are  a special 
type  of  task  related  statement,  it  is  appropriate  that  task-oriented  new- 
comers engaged  in  more  procedural  remarks  than  person-oriented  newcomers. 
These  results  are  consistent  with  Fiedler's  description  of  task-oriented 
individuals.  Partial  support  was  provided  for  the  hypothesis  which  states 
that  task-oriented  groups  engage  in  more  task  related  statements  than 
person-oriented  groups.  Specifically,  the  task-oriented  newcomers 
engaged  in  more  task  related  statements  than  person-oriented  newcomers. 

The  Orientation  X Structural  history  X Present  task  dimensions 
interaction  shows  how  task-oriented  newcomers  who  experienced  an 
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unstructured  task  history  decreased  in  procedural  remarks  with  the  trans- 
fer to  structured  tasks.  This  finding  seems  reasonable  because  unstruc- 
tured tasks  seem  to  require  more  discussion  of  which  procedure  is  most 
appropriate  for  the  tasks  which  are  characterized  as  having  moderate  to 
high  goal  path  multiplicity.  With  an  unstructured  task  history,  it  is 
noteworthy  to  posulate  how  to  accomplish  the  task.  Determining  the 
correct  procedure  for  the  unstructured  tasks  may  require  more  procedural 
comments.  Since  task-oriented  individuals  emphasize  task  accomplishment, 
this  finding  comfortably  fits  the  pattern  of  behavior  of  task-oriented 
individuals.  If  it  is  granted  that  other  task-oriented  groups  similarly 
value  task  completion,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  other  task- 
oriented  group  which  is  simultaneously  performing  structured  tasks  is 
also  establishing  the  appropriate  procedures  for  their  structured  tasks. 

It  is  assumed  that  for  structured  tasks  the  goals  are  clearly  stated, 
the  means  for  reaching  the  goals  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  completion 
of  the  task  is  readily  identifiable  and  verifiable.  Therefore,  the  task- 
oriented  newcomers'  communicative  behavior  is  justified  in  making  fewer 
procedural  remarks  after  changing  from  an  unstructured  task  environment 
to  a structured  task  environment. 

Person-oriented  newcomers  behaved  differently  with  the  unstructured 
to  structured  changed  in  tasks.  Instead  of  decreasing  procedural  remarks, 
they  increased  their  procedural  remarks  with  the  change.  It  is  remotely 
possible  that  person-oriented  necomers  saw  the  structured  task  as  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  talk  and  have  such  talk  be  socially 
acceptable  (since  procedure  and  structure  go  together). 
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Task-oriented  newcomers  who  experience  structured  task  histories 
and  later  perform  unstructured  tasks  emitted  virtually  the  same  number 
of  procedural  remarks  while  person-oriented  newcomers  with  the  same 
manipulation  decreased  the  number  of  procedural  remarks.  These  communi- 
cative behaviors  for  task  and  person-oriented  newcomers  seem  appropriate. 

It  appears  that  more  procedural  remarks  are  needed  for  unstructured  tasks 
than  for  structured  tasks.  It  could  be  that  the  task-oriented  groups 
required  an  equal  number  of  procedural  remarks  after  unstructured  task 
history  stemming  from  the  response  habit  of  engaging  in  procedural 
remarks  with  the  unstructured  history. 

As  might  be  expected,  person-oriented  newcomers  made  more  personal 
introductions  than  task-oriented  newcomers.  Since  personal  introductions 
are  considered  the  initial  act  in  establishing  interpersonal  interaction, 
this  finding  is  consistent  with  Fiedler's  description  of  person-oriented 
individuals.  Even  though  this  evidence  specifically  relates  to  newcomers, 
it  provided  conditional  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  person-oriented 
group  members  engage  in  more  personal  introductions  than  task-oriented 
group  members.  The  qualifier  for  these  results  is  that  the  person-oriented 
newcomer  engaged  in  more  group  maintenance  type  remarks  which  provided  an 
introduction. 

Overall,  task-oriented  newcomers  made  more  disagreeing  statements 
than  person-oriented  newcomers.  However,  task-oriented  newcomers  made 
fewer  disagreeing  statements  after  changing  from  unstructured  to  struc- 
tured tasks.  Because  of  the  nature  of  structured  tasks,  there  is  more 
goal  path  clarity,  less  goal  path  multiplicity,  and  the  solutions  are 
more  verifiable  than  the  unstructured  tasks.  Therefore,  it  seems  justi- 
fiable to  make  fewer  disagreeing  remarks  with  the  structured  tasks  than 
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with  the  unstructured  tasks.  This  pattern  of  behavior  seems  logically 
sound.  With  the  same  manipulation,  person-oriented  newcomers  responded 
similarly  to  unstructured  tasks  as  structured  tasks.  This  pattern  may 
be  a result  of  person-oriented  newcomers  not  feeling  motivated  by  either 

type  of  tasks. 

After  initial  exposure  to  unstructured  tasks  and  later  performing 
unstructured  tasks,  task-oriented  newcomers  made  fewer  disagreeing 
remarks.  This  finding  may  relate  to  the  effect  of  tedium  and  boredom 
in  continously  performing  the  same  type  tasks.  It  is  reasonable  that 
the  response  pattern  would  be  the  same  or  would  increase  instead  of 
the  decrease  which  resulted.  It  appears  that  with  the  waning  of  moti- 
vation (as  described  earlier),  the  subjects  may  have  decreased  partici- 
pative attempts  to  engage  in  the  tasks  wholeheartedly.  Therefore,  less 
disagreement  occurred.  Person-oriented  newcomers  with  the  same  manipu- 
lation made  more  disagreeing  statements.  This  response  pattern  may  be 
explained  by  considering  the  behavioral  tendencies  of  the  person-oriented 
individual.  Since  these  individuals  are  more  concerned  about  the  relations 
in  the  group,  it  could  be  that  the  communication  which  occurred  is  rein- 
forcing (even  if  group  members  are  disagreeing). 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  hypothesis  which  states  that  person- 
oriented  groups  engage  in  more  verbal  communication  than  task-oriented 
groups  was  not  totally  supported.  Support  must  be  qualified  since  the 
findings  specifically  relate  to  newcomers.  Furthermore,  structural 
history  and  present  tasks  must  be  specified.  However,  overall,  task- 
oriented  newcomers  engaged  in  more  disagreeing  statements  than  person- 


oriented  newcomers. 
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Communication  of  Newcomers  and  Incumbents:  A Comparison 

In  considering  the  communication  for  both  newcomers  and  incumbents, 
the  results  show  that  acknowledging  statements  was  the  only  category  which 
showed  significant  differences  between  the  newcomers  and  incumbent  group 
members.  In  addition  to  orientation  being  a significant  main  effect, 
Membership  X Orientation  was  a significant  interaction.  Newcomers  made 
fewer  acknowledging  statements  than  incumbents.  Person-oriented  incumbents 
made  more  acknowledging  statements.  It  seems  plausible  that  person-oriented 
incumbents  would  engage  in  more  acknowledging  statements  since  acknowledging 
statements  tend  to  be  reinforcing  and  serve  as  a type  of  group  maintenance 
remark.  Even  though  acknowledgment  can  be  in  terms  of  the  tasks,  basically, 
acknowledging  statements  are  reinforcing.  Since  incumbents  are  "established" 
members,  it  seems  reasonable  for  incumbents  to  engage  in  more  acknowledging 
statements  since  their  roles  have  already  been  established. 

Group  Performance 

Group  performance  was  consistently  influenced  by  orientation.  The  per- 
formance hypotheses  were  all  supported.  In  fact,  it  was  predicted  that 
task-oriented  groups  require  less  time  to  perform  structured  tasks  than 
person-oriented  groups.  This  prediction  was  verified.  In  general,  task- 
oriented  groups  required  less  time  on  both  structured  and  unstructured 
tasks. 

It  was  also  predicted  that  person-oriented  groups  require  the  greater 
time  to  perform  unstructured  tasks.  This  hypothesis  was  supported  substan- 
tially. 

It  appears  that  with  clearly  defined  structured  tasks,  less  time  was 
required  to  decide  which  procedure  was  appropriate;  whereas,  more  time 
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was  required  to  identify  proper  procedure  and  even  to  identify  the  prob- 
lem for  unstructured  tasks.  It  obviously  requires  longer  time  for  unstruc- 
tured tasks  even  for  the  task-oriented  individuals. 

Furthermore,  if  it  is  apparent  that  unstructured  tasks  require  longer 
performance  time,  then  it  is  not  surprising  that  person-oriented  groups 
require  longer  performance  time  to  complete  unstructured  tasks  since 
their  priority  is  not  focused  on  task  completion  anyway. 


Conclusions 

Based  on  the  findings,  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

(1)  The  attitudes  of  task-oriented  and  person-oriented  newcomers  similarly 
reflect  favorable  views  of  themselves  as  new  group  members ; whereas, 
task-oriented  and  person-oriented  incumbents  perceived  the  newcomer 
unfavorably. 

(2)  As  related  to  attitudes  about  the  incumbent  group  members,  neither 
task-oriented  or  person-oriented  newcomers  felt  extremely  favorable 
about  their  new  groups.  In  most  instances,  the  original  groups  were 
viewed  more  favorably  than  the  new  groups. 

(3)  The  incumbents  were  relaxed  with  the  introduction  of  the  newcomer; 
the  incumbents  were  tense  with  the  departure  of  an  incumbent  group 
member. 

(4)  Task-oriented  groups  required  less  time  to  perform  structured  and 
unstructured  tasks  than  person-oriented  groups. 

(5)  Person-oriented  groups  required  the  greatest  time  to  complete  unstruc- 
tured tasks. 

(6)  Unstructured  tasks  require  more  time  for  completion  than  structured 
tasks. 

(7)  Regardless  of  the  structural  dimensions  of  the  tasks,  newcomers  and 
incumbents  viewed  the  tasks  in  a similar  manner.  For  task-oriented 
subjects,  the  tasks  were  regarded  as  motivating  during  early  exposure; 
yet,  motivation  waned  over  time. 

(8)  In  comparing  the  communication  of  newcomers,  task-oriented  newcomers 
made  more  procedural  remarks  and  disagreeing  statements  than  person- 
oriented  newcomers.  Person-oriented  newcomers  engaged  in  more  per- 
sonal introductions  than  task-oriented  newcomers. 
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(9)  Person-oriented  incumbents  made  more  acknowledging  statements 
than  task-oriented  incumbents,  task-oriented  newcomers,  and 
person-oriented  newcomers. 

As  a final  note,  this  investigation  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  creating  groups  in  the  laboratory  such  that  the  behavior  of  group  mem- 
bers closely  resembled  observed  group  behavior  in  real  world  settings. 

In  fact,  group  development  in  this  laboratory  study  was  most  intriguing. 

In  addition,  newcomers  were  identified  and  incumbents  were  distinguished 
from  newcomers.  The  perceptions  of  the  group  members  were  reported  which 
overwhelmingly  supported  earlier  findings  about  interpersonal  orientation, 
the  attitudes  of  group  members  about  the  introduction  of  newcomers,  and 
the  attitudes  of  group  members  about  performing  repetitive  tasks.  This 
investigation  proceeded  a step  further  to  uncover  the  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes of  newcomers  toward  self  and  others.  With  this  additional  understand- 
ing of  the  newcomer,  a fuller  understanding  of  group  behavior  can  occur. 

Limitations  of  Interpretation 

In  evaluating  the  current  research,  the  orientation  variable  consistently 
influenced  the  results;  however,  task  history  and  present  task  dimensions 
were  not  consistent  in  influencing  the  results.  The  three  way  analysis 
of  variance  did  not  consistently  show  main  effects  other  than  orientation 
as  a significant  main  effect. 

Failure  to  provide  support  for  findings  based  on  task  history  may 
reflect  the  impractical ity  of  suggesting  a totally  exclusive  history. 

Since  the  experiences  that  individuals  encounter  prior  to  the  experiment 
often  affect  performance  and  attitudes,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  suggest 
that  the  history  of  subjects  was  not  purely  structured  or  unstructured 
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but  history  included  tasks  performed  prior  to  participation  in  the  experi- 
ment. In  the  real  world,  task  history  would  certainly  not  be  exclusively 
structured  or  unstructured. 

The  failure  of  present  task  dimensions  to  consistently  affect  the 
results  may  be  due  to  the  length  of  the  experiment.  It  appears  that  as 
time  elapsed,  motivation  subsided  for  task-oriented  subjects  but  person- 
oriented  subjects  did  not  consider  any  tasks  as  motivating.  With  shortened 
time  for  the  sessions,  the  present  tasks  dimensions  variable  may  have 
been  a more  powerful  variable.  The  problem  which  confronted  the  experi- 
menter was  in  ascertaining  that  group  development  occurred.  It  seems 
that  in  accomplishing  this  goal,  the  length  of  time  incurred  during 
task  performance  and  group  development,  the  motivating  aspect  of  the 
tasks  diminished. 

In  terms  of  experimental  design,  there  are  limits  on  the  interpre- 
tation because  there  were  no  control  group  members  who  experienced  task 
history  followed  by  participating  with  the  original  group  but  with  different 
task  dimensions  in  the  last  session.  An  even  more  powerful  design  would 
include  control  subjects  who  solve  tasks  during  session  three  which  are 
different  from  the  tasks  completed  in  sessions  one  and  two.  Based  on  the 
current  design,  it  was  possible  to  compare  newcomers  who  experienced  task 
history  followed  by  solving  tasks  which  were  similar  or  different  from 
previously  established  task  history.  However,  in  no  case  were  there  con- 
trol subjects  who  remained  in  the  same  group  and  performed  different 
tasks  from  those  performed  during  task  history. 

Caution  must  be  taken  in  generalizing  to  other  settings  from  this 
laboratory  experiment,  however,  the  results  show  that  these  task-oriented 
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and  person-oriented  groups  react  differently  to  tasks.  Furthermore, 
the  results  show  how  structured  and  unstructured  tasks  are  performed 
in  laboratory  settings.  Similar  research  can  be  conducted  in  industrial 
settings  in  order  to  make  appropriate  generalizations.  The  three 
variables  selected  for  the  investigation  were  mere  starters.  Findings 
point  to  how  orientation  influences  behavior  and  attitudes. 

Caution  must  be  taken  in  expecting  that  all  newcomers  will  be  as 
confident  about  the  self  as  the  college  males  used  in  the  experiment. 
Foreigners,  for  example,  entering  a "new  country"  may  not  be  as  confi- 
dent. Therefore,  it  is  with  caution  that  the  findings  of  this  labora- 
tory experiment  are  generalized  to  other  settings.  However,  it  is 
appropriate  to  state  that  newcomers  are  potentially  powerful  aspects 
of  the  group  process. 

Directions  for  Future  Research 

Even  though  steps  are  being  taken  to  understand  more  about  the  new- 
comer, more  research  is  needed  in  order  to  further  understand  this 
potentially  disruptive  or  facilitative  element.  The  American  society 
is  faced  with  immigrants  who  desire  entrance  into  established  communities. 
The  work  force  is  confronted  with  more  neophytes  desiring  meaningful 
employment.  Most  groups  are  open  groups  with  newcomers  entering  and 
incumbents  departing. 

The  door  is  open  to  learning  more  about  newcomers  who  are  entering 
countries  like  the  United  States,  England,  and  Canada;  states  like  Florida, 
Texas,  and  California;  cities  like  Miami,  and  even  the  work  force. 

Perhaps  a longitudinal  study  of  the  newcomer  in  areas  heavily 
concentrated  with  immigrants  will  be  undertaken  in  order  to  compare 
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the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  newcomers  over  time.  The  news  media 
has  hinted  that  the  positive  attitudes  which  many  refugees  hold  upon 
arrival  in  the  new  settings  diminish  over  time.  The  question  is  to  what 
can  the  change  in  attitudes  and  behavior  be  attributed,  what  were  the 
expectations  of  the  newcomers,  and  what  are  the  current  conditions  of 
these  newcomers  (both  economically  and  socially). 

Perhaps  the  world  of  work  and  the  social  world  are  two  obvious 
settings  for  understanding  more  about  newcomers.  The  problem  with  real 
world  studies,  however,  is  controlling  the  extraneous  variables.  Yet, 
these  settings  can  be  tremendously  important  in  providing  already 
established  groups  such  that  group  development  has  already  occurred. 

Nevertheless,  the  current  study  seems  to  be  like  the  few  studies 
previously  conducted  about  newcomers — a pioneer  study  which  has  merely 
broken  the  surface  for  understanding  the  newcomer.  As  the  newcomer  is 
increasingly  understood,  so  will  the  group  be  more  thoroughly  understood. 


APPENDIX  A 

SAMPLE  STRUCTURED  TASK 


Materials:  Each  group  member  is  given  statement  of  problem: 

"Post  office  is  an  old  parlor  favorite  among  teenagers  and  even 
among  some  adult  groups.  The  modern  equivalent  might  be  represented 
by  a certain  Christmas  party  where  many  kisses  were  given  and  received 
under  the  mistletoe.  A certain  disinterested  party  kept  count  of  these 
exchanges. 

The  party  consisted  of  seven  married  couples,  one  widower,  three 
widows,  12  bachelors,  and  10  maidens.  Everybody  was  found  to  have 
kissed  everybody  else,  with  the  following  exceptions:  No  male  kissed 

a male.  No  married  man  kissed  a married  woman,  except  his  own  wife.. 

All  of  the  bachelors  kissed  all  of  the  maidens  twice.  The  widower  did 
not  kiss  anybody,  and  the  widows  did  not  kiss  each  other.  How  many 
kisses  were  exchanged?  (Assume  that  each  kiss  was  returned  and  the 
double  act  counted  as  one  kiss.)" 

Instructions:  "Discuss  the  problem  among  yourselves  and  arrive 

at  a solution  that  is  acceptable  to  the  group." 

Solution:  A total  of  645  kisses  were  given.  (There  were  39  persons 
present.  If  everybody  kissed  everybody  else  once  the  number  would  be 
741.  If  the  12  bachelors  kissed  the  10  maidens  a second  time  we  would 
have  an  additional  120,  or  861  total.  Since  no  man  kissed  a married 
woman  except  his  wife,  we  deduct  42;  no  male  kissed  another  male,  so 
another  171  must  be  deducted;  and  no  widow  kissed  another  widow, 
deducting  three.  Thus  861  - 42  - 171  - 3 = 645.) 

Criteria : Time;  pass/fail 

Source : Shaw's  Scaling  group  tasks:  A method  for  dimensional 

analysis. 


Dimensions : 

Decision  verifiability 

Difficulty 

Goal  clarity 

Goal  path  multiplicity 


Scale  value 

Q value 

7.37 

0.62 

4.65 

2.24 

5.55 

3.08 

2.50 

3.26 
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APPENDIX  B 

SAMPLE  UNSTRUCTURED  TASK 


Materials : Copies  of  the  following  statements  for  each  group 

member.  Paper  and  pencils. 

"The  School  Board  of  your  county  has  gone  progressive.  The  Board 
realizes  that  teachers  cannot  do  everything  and  are  planning  to  obtain 
four  specialists  in  various  areas  to  cope  with  the  several  problems  which 
teachers  are  unable  to  handle  effectively.  Consider  your  group  as  the 
chairpersons  of  the  10  departments  of  your  high  school  of  5,000  students. 
You  are  meeting  30  minutes  before  the  School  Board  goes  into  session. 

The  present  high  school  consists  of  teachers,  the  principal,  an  office 
staff,  and  a janitorial  staff.  Your  problem  is  to  agree  upon  the  four 
specialists  you  will  ask  for,  and  the  reasons  you  will  present  for 
choosing  those  four.  The  School  Board  will  only  appropriate  $12,000. 
Remember,  there  are  5,000  students  so  don't  plan  on  overloading  the 
four  specialists." 

Instructions : "You  will  be  given  a problem  and  will  have  30  minutes 

in  which  to  discuss  it.  You  will  be  given  15  minutes  to  reach  a decision. 
Write  your  group  decision  on  a slip  of  paper.  Place  the  paper  back  in 
the  envelope  when  you  have  finished. 

Sol ution : Variable 

Criteria : Time  required;  pass/fail  based  on  whether  a decision 

is  reached  and  written  on  the  paper. 

Source:  Shaw's  Scaling  group  tasks:  A method  for  dimensional 

analysis. 


Dimensions : 

Scale  value 

Q value 

Decision  verifiability 

1.12 

1 .54 

Difficulty 

5.05 

3.28 

Goal  clarity 

3.50 

3.28 

Goal  path  multi  pi i city 

6.89 

1 .45 
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APPENDIX  C 

LEAST  PREFERRED  CO-WORKER  SCALE 


People  differ  in  the  ways  they  think  about  those  with  whom  they 
work.  This  may  be  important  in  working  with  others.  Please  give 
your  immediate,  first  reactions  to  the  following  items. 

Below  are  pairs  of  words  which  are  opposite  in  meaning,  such  as 
"Very  neat"  and  "Not  neat".  You  are  asked  to  describe  someone  with 
whom  you  have  worked  by  placing  an  "X"  in  one  of  the  eight  spaces  on 
the  line  between  the  two  words. 

Each  space  represents  how  well  the  adjective  fits  the  person  you 
are  describing,  as  if  it  were  written: 

Very  neat  :::::::::  Not  neat 
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For  example:  If  you  were  to  describe  the  person  with  whom  you 

are  able  to  work  least  well  , and  "Quite  neat"  would  be  the  best 
description  of  how  you  ordinarily  think  of  that  person,  you  would  put 
an  "X"  in  the  second  space  from  the  words  "Very  neat"  (that  is  to  say, 
in  space  number  7),  like  this: 

Very  neat  : : X : : : : : : : Not  neat 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

Look  at  the  words  at  both  ends  of  the  line  before  you  put  in  your 
"X".  Please  remember  that  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Work 
rapidly;  your  first  answer  is  likely  to  be  the  best.  Please  do  not 
omit  any  items  and  mark  each  item  only  once. 
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Now,  I would  like  you  to  think  of  the  person  with  whom  you  work 
or  worked  least  well.  This  person  may  be  someone  you  work  with  now, 
or  he  or  she  may  be  someone  you  knew  in  the  past.  This  person  may  not 
be  the  one  you  like  least  well  , but  should  be  the  person  with  whom  you 
had  the  most  difficulty  in  getting  a job  done.  Describe  this  person 
as  he  or  she  appears  to  you. 


Pleasant 

8 
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2 1 

: Unpleasant 

Friendly 
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: Unfriendly 
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Rejecting 

Helpful 

Unenthusiastlc 

Tense 

Distant 

Cold 

Cooperative 

Supportive 

Boring 

Quarrelsome 

Self-assured 

Efficient 

Gloomy 

Open 


Accepting 

Frustrating 

Enthusiastic 

Rel axed 

Close 

Warm 

Uncooperati ve 

Hostile 

Interesting 

Harmonious 

Hesitant 

Inefficient 

Cheerful 

Guarded 


8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


APPENDIX  D 

GROUP  ATMOSPHERE  SCALE 


Group  # Member  # ___  Session  # Date 


Instructions : Think  about  the  atmosphere  of  your  group.  Describe 

your  feelings  about  the  group  atmosphere  by  placing  an  "X"  in  one  of  the 
eight  spaces.  Below  are  pairs  of  words  which  are  opposite  in  meaning. 
Each  space  represents  how  well  the  adjective  fits  the  group  atmosphere 
you  are  describing.  Look  at  the  words  at  both  ends  of  the  line  before 
you  put  in  your  "X".  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Please  do 
not  omit  any  items  and  mark  each  item  only  once. 


1.  Friendly  : : : : : : Unfriendly 
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2.  Accepting  :::::::::  Rejecting 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

3.  Satisfying  :::::::::  Frustrating 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

4.  Enthusi-  : : : : : : : : : Unenthusiastic 

astic  8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

5.  Productive  :::::::::  Unproductive 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

6.  Warm  : : : : : : : : : Cold 

8 7 6 5 4 T~  2 ~1 
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7.  Cooperative  :::::::::  Uncooperative 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

8.  Supportive  :::::::::  Hostile 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

9.  Interesting  :::::::::  Boring 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

10.  Successful  :::::::::  Unsuccessful 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


APPENDIX  E 

TASK  SATISFACTION  SCALE 


Group  # 


Member  # 


Session  # 


Instructions:  Think  about  the  type  of  tasks  that  your  group  just 

completed.  Describe  your  feelings  about  the  type  of  tasks  by  placing 
an  "X"  in  one  of  the  eight  spaces  on  the  line  between  the  two  words. 
Below  are  pairs  of  words  which  are  opposite  in  meaning.  Each  space 
represents  how  well  the  adjective  fits  the  tasks  you  are  describing. 
Look  at  the  words  at  both  ends  of  the  line  before  you  put  in  your  "X". 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Please  do  not  omit  any  items; 
mark  each  item  only  once. 


These  tasks  were: 

1.  Frustrating  : : : : : : : : : Appealing 
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2.  Dissatisfyinq  : : Satisfying 

“1  2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

3.  Unmotivatinq  :::::::  _: : Motivating 

“1  2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

4.  Disorganized  :::::::  _: : Organized 

“1  2~  3 4 5 6 7 8 

5.  Interesting  :::::::  _: : Boring 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

6.  Unchallenqing  :::::::  : _:  Challenging 

“T~  2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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APPENDIX  F 
QUESTIONNAIRE  I 


Group  # Member  # Session  # 

Instructions : Place  an  "X"  in  the  space  which  best  describes 

your  group  experience. 

1.  In  terms  of  group  performance,  the  new  group  member: 

Facilitated  Hindered 

Performance  : : : : : : : : Performance 
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2.  In  terms  of  group  communication,  the  new  group  member: 

Stimulated  Hindered 

Communica-  : : : : : : : • Communica- 
tion 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 tion 

3.  In  session  three,  with  the  participation  of  the  new  member,  the 
group  performance  was : 

Efficient  :::::::::  Inefficient 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

4.  In  session  three,  the  new  group  member  was: 

Welcome  :::::::::  Unwelcome 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

5.  With  the  introduction  of  the  newcomer  in  session  three,  the  group  was 

Tense  :::::::::  Relaxed 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

6.  With  the  departure  of  the  old  group  member,  the  group  became: 

Tense  :::::::::  Relaxed 

"1  2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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7.  Due  to  the  departure  of  the  old  group  member,  task  performance 
became: 

Impaired  : : : : : : : : : Improved 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

8.  Due  to  the  departure  of  the  old  group  member,  communication  was: 

Stimulated  :::::::::  Hindered 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


APPENDIX  G 
QUESTIONNAIRE  II 


Group  # 


Member  # 


Session  # 


Instructions:  Place  an  "X"  in  the  space  which  describes  your 

reactions  or  the  reactions  from  the  other  group  members. 


As  the  new  member  in  the  group,  I felt: 


1.  Welcome 


2.  Accepted 
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Unwelcome 


Rejected 


3.  Productive 


1 2 

3 4 

5 6 

7 8 

As  the  new 

member  in 

the  group. 

I experienced: 

Positive 
Communica- 
tion from 

• • 

■ • 

Group 

1 T 

3 4 

5 6 

7 8 

Active 

Participa- 

# . 

. . 

• . 

• 

Participa-  : : : : : : : : 

tion  1 ~2  3 4 5 6 7 8 


Unproductive 


Negative 
Communica- 
tion from 
Group 

Passive 

Participa- 

tion 
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APPENDIX  H 
MANIPULATION  CHECK 


Group  # Member  # 

Instructions:  Place  an  "X"  in  the  space  which  best  describes 

this  experiment. 


1.  The  tasks  in  session  one  were: 


2. 


Unstructured 


The  tasks  in 
Unstructured 
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session  two  were: 


5 6 7 8 
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Structured 


Structured 


3.  The  tasks  in  session  three  were: 


Unstructured  :::::::  .:  Structured 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


4.  Do  you  believe  that  groups  existed? 

Groups  Existed  : : : : Groups  Did  Not  Exist 

1 2 3 

•<  z z 

cd  o o 

l/>  e+ 

CO 

C 

”5 

CD 


5.  Did  a change  in  membership  occur  in  your  group? 

Change  Occurred  : : : : Change  Did  Not  Occur 

1 2 3 
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6.  Did  a new  member  join  your  group? 


•< 

CD 

to 


Not  Sure 


APPENDIX  I 

TASK  PERFORMANCE  RECORDS  OF  GROUPS 


Date 

Time 

Experimenter 

Condition 

# 

Session  #1  Group  # 

S's  # 

Task  #1 : 

S 

, F 

, Time  required 

Other  information: 

Task  #2: 

s 

, F 

, Time  required 

Other  information: 

Task  #3: 

s 

, F 

, Time  required 

Other  information: 

Task  #4: 

s 

, F 

.Time  required 

Other  information: 

★ ★ * -k  * 

Condition 

# 

Session  #2  Group  # 

S's  # 

Task  #1 : 

s 

, F 

, Time  required 

Other  information: 

Task  #2: 

s 

, F 

, Time  required 

Other  information: 

Task  #3: 

s 

, F 

, Time  required 

Other  information: 

Task  #4: 

s 

, F 

, Time  required 

Other  information: 

***** 

Condition 

# 

Session  #3  Group  # 

S's  # 

Task  #1 : 

s 

, F 

, Time  required 

Other  information: 

Task  #2: 

s 

, F 

, Time  required 

Other  information: 
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APPENDIX  J 

OBSERVER  RATING  SHEET 


Group  # Condition  # Observer  _____  Date  Time 


Verbal  Statement  Categories 

5 1 s # 

S's  # 

S's  # 

Procedural  remarks: 

A.  concern  with  way  group  goes  about 
performing  task 

B.  gives  directions  as  to  how  to  proceed 

C.  gives  suggestions  as  to  how  to  proceed 

Tension  Relieving  remarks: 

A.  jokes 

B.  laughter 

C.  humorous  comments 

Group  Maintenance  remarks: 

A.  cohesive  statements 

B.  positive  reinforcement 

Disregard  for  others: 

A.  soliloquy 

B.  withholding  help  by  engaging  in 
conversation  with  self 

Introductory  remarks : 

A.  personal  introductions 

B.  greetings 

Disagreeing  statements: 

A.  disagrees  with  answer 

B.  disagrees  with  procedure 

Problem-solving  remarks: 

A.  answers 

B.  attempts  to  reach  answer 

C.  clarification  of  task 

D.  gives  opinion,  evaluation 
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Personal  conversations: 

A.  irrelevant  remarks  which  don't 
relate  to  tasks 

Critical  remarks: 

A.  antagonistic  statements 
R.  harsh  communication 

Questions  about  task: 

A.  ask  for  help,  information,  suggestions 
for  task  completion 

Statements  about  former  group  or 
tasks 

Acknowledging  statements: 

A,  agrees,  concurs,  confirms  statements 


APPENDIX  K 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 


This  study  entitled,  "Group  Problem  Solving,"  will  essentially 
involve  participating  in  a one-hour  pre-experimental  session  which 
involves  filling  out  a questionnaire  which  is  designed  to  provide  the 
researcher  with  information  regarding  your  preferences  about  group 
problem  solving.  During  the  experimental  sessions,  you  will  participate 
in  three-member  groups  where  problem  solving  activities  will  occur. 

Three  sessions  will  be  conducted  for  the  experiment  and  each  session 
will  last  for  one  hour. 

This  study  does  not  involve  any  discomforts  or  risks  to  the 
subjects,  and  will  enable  the  subject  to  understand  group  problem-solving. 
Questionnaires  will  be  administered  after  the  completion  of  the  tasks. 
After  the  experiment  has  been  completed,  a full  explanation  of  the 
experiment  will  be  given  to  each  subject  and  four  hours  of  credit  will 
be  given  for  participating.  No  monetary  rewards  will  be  given  for 
participation. 


Jc  "k  rk 

"I  have  read  and  I understand  the  procedure  described  above. 

I agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I have  received  a copy  of 
this  description." 


Signatures:  _____ 

Subject 


Relationship,  if  other  than  subject 


Witness 
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Project  Investigators  name  and 
address:  Myra  Davis  Brown, 

236B  Psychology  Building 


APPENDIX  L 

EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS 


In  each  experimental  condition,  two  groups  of  naive  subjects 
perform  group  problem  solving  tasks.  Each  group  was  comprised  of  three 
subjects  who  performed  tasks  for  two  and  one  half  hours.  During 
sessions  I and  II,  the  group  membership  personnel  remained  the  same. 

At  the  beginning  of  session  III,  one  subject  was  randomly  assigned  to 
participate  in  the  other  group  which  also  performed  tasks.  The  subjects 
who  were  randomly  selected  to  serve  as  the  newcomers  were  also  viewed 
as  the  experimental  subjects,  while  the  incumbent  group  members  were 
viewed  as  the  control  members. 


Task-Oriented  Groups  and  the  Newcomer 


Condition  I - structured  tasks  for  sessions  I and  II 

unstructured  tasks  for  session  III  with  assignment 
to  a different  group 

Condition  II  - unstructured  tasks  for  sessions  I and  II 

structured  tasks  for  session  III  with  assignment  to 
a different  group 

Condition  III  - structured  tasks  for  sessions  I and  II 

structured  tasks  for  session  III  with  assignment  to 
a different  group 

Condition  IV  - unstructured  tasks  for  sessions  I and  II 

unstructured  tasks  for  session  III  with  assignment 
to  a different  group 


Person-Oriented  Groups  and  the  Newcomer 


Condition  V - structured  tasks  for  sessions  I and  II 

unstructured  tasks  for  session  II  with  assignment 
to  a different  group 
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Condition  VI 


Condition  VII 


Condition  VIII 


(In  all  groups 
group  members 
experiment. ) 


- unstructured  tasks  for  sessions  I and  II 

structured  tasks  for  session  III  with  assignment  to 
a different  group 

- structured  tasks  for  sessions  I and  II 

structured  tasks  for  session  III  with  assignment  to 
a different  group 

- unstructured  tasks  for  sessions  I and  II 

unstructured  tasks  for  session  III  with  assignment 
to  a different  group 


the  incumbent  group  members  referred  to  as  the  control 
remain  in  the  same  group  for  the  duration  of  the 


APPENDIX  M 

STANDARD  SCRIPT  FOR  EXPERIMENTERS 


"HI!  ARE  YOU  HERE  FOR  EXPERIMENT  80-69?  I'M  , AN  EXPERIMENTER. 

COME  WITH  ME." 


**Note:  Prior  to  the  experiment,  S's  will  be  randomly  assigned  to  groups. 

Take  first  subject  to  Experiment  Room  #2  and  seat  at  the  round  table. 
Assign  subject  an  experiment  number.  Write  number  on  name  tag.  Write 
in  bold  large  print. 

"THIS  IS  AN  INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM.  AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  IT,  PLEASE  SIGN 
IT  AND  DROP  IT  IN  THE  BOX.  IN  ORDER  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  IDENTITY,  DO  NOT  SIGN 
YOUR  NAME  ON  ANY  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES;  INSTEAD,  YOU  WILL  BE  ASSIGNED  A 
GROUP  NUMBER  AND  A GROUP  MEMBER  NUMBER.  USE  YOUR  GROUP  MEMBER  NUMBER  ON 
ALL  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES." 


**Note:  Hand  subject  an  Informed  Consent  Form  and  a pencil. 

"I  'LL  BE  RIGHT  BACK." 

**Note:  Leave  and  get  other  two  subjects  and  repeat  introduction.  Seat 

each  subject  in  an  individual  cubicle.  Assign  each  subject  a group 
number  and  a group  member  number.  Complete  Informed  Consent  Form. 

"WILL  YOU  STEP  INTO  THE  ROOM  SO  WE  CAN  BEGIN  THIS  GROUP  ACTIVITY?  HAVE 
A SEAT  AT  THE  ROUND  TABLE.  WE  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  LEARNING  MORE  ABOUT 
HOW  GROUPS  FUNCTION  AS  THEY  SOLVE  PROBLEMS.  THIS  GROUP  WILL  PERFORM 
SEVERAL  TASKS.  WE  REALIZE  THAT  THE  SESSIONS  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  GROUP 
PROBLEM  SOLVING  TASKS  ARE  QUITE  LENGTHY;  THEREFORE,  THE  GROUP  MAY  DECIDE 
TO  TAKE  TIME  OUT  FROM  THE  PROBLEM  SOLVING  TASKS.  YOUR  GROUP  MAY  DECIDE 
TO  USE  THE  TIME  IN  ANY  WAY  THE  GROUP  SEES  FIT  BUT  PLEASE  DO  NOT  LEAVE 
THIS  ROOM.  EACH  SESSION  WILL  LAST  ONE  HOUR.  I WILL  BE  CHECKING  WITH 
THE  GROUP  TO  BRING  A SERIES  OF  TASKS.  IF  YOU  DON’T  MIND,  THE  SESSIONS 
WILL  BE  VIDEO-TAPED.  . ."(Pause) 

**Note:  Place  task  number  one  on  table  and  read  instructions. 

"THE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  YOUR  FIRST  TASK  READS  AS  FOLLOWS.  . 

**Note:  Depart  for  observation  room  and  monitor  group  activities.  After 

15  minutes  elapse,  return  with  second  activity. 

**Note:  Turn  on  the  videotape  for  the  first  20  minutes  of  session  1. 

**Note:  Return  to  group  activity  room  with  task  two. 
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"PLEASE  PLACE  THE  GROUP  DECISION  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  AND  LISTEN  TO  THE 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  SECOND  TASK." 


**Note:  Depart  for  observation  room  and  remember  to  bring  task  one 

with  you.  After  15  minutes  have  elapsed,  return  to  group  activity  room 
and  collect  decision  for  task  two  and  read  instructions  for  task  three. 

"PLEASE  PLACE  THE  GROUP  DECISION  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  AND  LISTEN  TO  THE 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  THIRD  TASK  IN  SESSION  ONE." 

**Note:  Depart  for  observation  room  and  bring  task  two  with  you. 

**Note:  Return  to  group  activity  room  and  collect  group  decision  for 

task  three  and  read  instructions  for  task  four. 

"PLEASE  PLACE  THE  GROUP  DECISION  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  AND  LISTEN  AS  I READ 

THE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TASK  IN  SESSION  ONE." 


**Note:  Return  to  observation  room  and  monitor  group  activity.  Return 

to  group  activity  room  after  15  minutes  have  elapsed.  Take  the 
questionnaire  with  you.  Also  take  task  one  for  session  two. 

"PLEASE  RETURN  TO  A CUBICLE  TO  FILL  OUT  QUESTIONNAIRES  ABOUT  THE  GROUP 
AS  WELL  AS  THE  TASK.  READ  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  ALONG  WITH  ME.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE 
COMPLETED  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES,  PLEASE  DROP  THEM  IN  THE  BOXES.  IT  IS 
IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU  WAIT  AFTER  COMPLETING  EACH  PAGE  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SO  THAT  I CAN  READ  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  WITH  YOU.  DO  NOT  PROCEED  TO  THE 
FOLLOWING  PAGES  UNTIL  I HAVE  DIRECTED  YOU  TO  DO  SO." 

**Note:  Hand  out  the  GAS  and  the  TSS  and  read  instructions.  Wait  in 

the  experiment  room  while  subjects  fill  out  questionnaires. 

"PLEASE  RETURN  TO  THE  ROUND  TABLE  FOR  THE  BEGINNING  OF  SESSION  TWO." 


**Note:  Hand  out  task  one  and  read  instructions  and  depart. 

"PLEASE  LISTEN  TO  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  FIRST  TASK  IN  SESSION  TWO." 

**Note:  Depart  for  observation  room.  Continue  script  as  in  session  one. 

At  the  end  of  session  two,  hand  out  questionnaires  again. 

"ONCE  AGAIN,  PLEASE  STEP  INTO  THE  CUBICLES  AND  COMPLETE  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES. 
READ  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  ALONG  WITH  ME.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU  WAIT  AFTER 
COMPLETING  EACH  PAGE.  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  WILL  BE  READ  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  PAGES." 

**Note:  Read  instructions  and  wait  in  the  group  activity  room  until  each 

subject  has  completed  the  questionnaires. 

"AFTER  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES,  PLEASE  DROP  THEM  IN  THE  BOX." 

**Note:  Pause  for  questionnaires  to  be  completed. 
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"PLEASE  RETURN  TO  THE  ROUND  TABLE.  NOW,  ONE  OF  YOUR  GROUP  MEMBERS  WILL 
BE  ASSIGNED  TO  PARTICIPATE  WITH  A DIFFERENT  GROUP  WHICH  HAS  ALSO  BEEN 
PERFORMING  TASKS.  A NEW  MEMBER  WILL  JOIN  YOU  FROM  ANOTHER  GROUP." 

**Note:  Turn  on  the  videotape  for  the  first  20  minutes  of  session  three. 
Select  a group  member  by  using  the  random  table.  Announce  subject's 
number. 

"SUBJECT  # . PLEASE  GO  WITH  ME  TO  THE  NEW  GROUP." 


**Note:  Depart  with  subject  and  wait  in  the  hall  as  subject  is  directed 

to  enter  the  next  group  activity  room.  Do  not  introduce  the  subject 
to  the  new  group.  The  experimenter  returns  to  the  original  group. 

Do  not  change  groups. 

**Note:  Return  to  original  group  and  read  instructions  for  task  one  for 

session  three. 

"PLEASE  LISTEN  TO  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  FIRST  TASK  IN  SESSION  THREE." 

**Note:  Depart  for  observation  room  and  monitor  group  activity.  Be 

sure  to  wait  until  15  minutes  have  elapsed  before  returning  with  task 
number  two. 

"PLEASE  PLACE  THE  GROUP  DECISION  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  AND  LISTEN  AS  I READ 
THE  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  SECOND  TASK  IN  SESSION  THREE." 

**Note:  Depart  for  observation  room  and  wait  for  15  minutes;  monitor 

group  activity. 

**Note:  Return  with  the  GAS,  TSS,  and  the  additional  questionnaires  which 

ask  about  how  the  old  group  members  feel  about  the  newcomer.  Note  that 
the  newcomer  also  gets  an  additional  form  which  asks  how  the  newcomer 
feels  about  the  group.  The  last  form  is  the  manipulation  check  which 
all  members  fill  out.  Check  with  M.D.  Brown  if  you  have  questions  about 
the  forms. 

"PLEASE  STEP  INTO  THE  CUBICLES  AND  COMPLETE  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES  ONCE  AGAIN. 
READ  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  ALONG  WITH  ME.  BE  SURE  TO  WAIT  UNTIL  I HAVE  INSTRUCTED 
YOU  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU  WAIT  AFTER  COM- 
PLETING EACH  PAGE.  I WILL  TELL  YOU  WHEN  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE." 

**Note:  Read  instructions  for  each  page. 

"IT  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU  CHECK  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  ENTERED 
YOUR  MEMBER  NUMBER  ON  EACH  QUESTIONNAIRE.  PLEASE  CHECK  AND  DETERMINE  IF 
THE  MEMBER  NUMBER  IS  PROVIDED  ON  EACH  PAGE  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE.  WHEN  YOU 
HAVE  COMPLETED  ALL  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES,  PLEASE  DROP  THEM  IN  THE  BOX." 

Pause.  . . "PLEASE  RETURN  TO  THE  ROUND  TABLE  SO  THAT  THE  GROUP  MAY  BE 
DEBRIEFED  ABOUT  THIS  EXPERIMENT.  AS  I SAID  EARLIER,  THIS  EXPERIMENT  WAS 
DESIGNED  TO  REVEAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  HOW  GROUPS  GO  ABOUT  SOLVING  PROBLEMS. 

YOU  HAVE  GAINED  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORKING  WITH  OTHERS  WHO  ARE  SIMILAR  TO  YOU. 
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THE  ASSESSMENT  THAT  YOU  TOOK  EARLIER  HELPED  TO  PROVIDE  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  KINDS  OF  GROUPS  THAT  YOU  LIKE . ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 

THANK  YOU  FOR  PARTICIPATING.  PLEASE  DO  NOT  TALK  TO  ANYONE  ABOUT  THIS 
EXPERIMENT  SO  THAT  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  SCIENCE,  YOU  WILL  NOT  BIAS  THEIR 
TRUE  RESPONSES.  BECAUSE  NUMBERS  HAVE  BEEN  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  NAMES,  ALL 
THE  INFORMATION  THAT  WAS  GATHERED  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES  WILL  INSURE  THAT 
YOUR  INDIVIDUAL  IDENTITY  WILL  BE  PROTECTED.  THANKS  AGAIN  FOR  PARTI- 
CIPATING." 
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